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CHAPTER I. 



THE HAUNTED HOUSE. 



I HAT a still scene! The village 
clustered among the cornfields, 
woods, and grassy slopes, as 
if hushed by an advance shadow of 
coming night. Faint columns of pale-blue 
smoke rose up against the red sunset, 
which deepened the ruddiness of the high 
wheat, flushed the closing white blossoms 
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of the clinging convolvulus in the- bowery 
hedges, and glowed upon the harvest-apples 
till they shone like rubies among the dark 
foliage of the sturdy apple-trees in the 
cottage gardens. The very frail grass-seeds 
blushed pink in the rosy light which made 
the large eyes of the grazing cattle gleam 
fiercely, and which shone upon the broken 
windows of the desolate house that stood 
on the brow of the hill outside the village 
till it looked as if on fire. 

Midway among the groups of cottages 
was the old Norman church, in the shadow. 
The green ivy was grey in the creeping 
twilight ; the vane on the crumbling tower 
black against the pale-blue, where diamond 
stars had begun to scintillate. The rows 
of graves lay peacefully in the quiet shade. 
This seemed by nature their proper atmo- 
sphere. Life, the sun, had set for these 
once and for all time, and the soft clouds 
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of darkness crept about and nestled among 
them as kith with kin. 

It was an old stone church, standing in 
the centre of the sloping churchyard, its 
close ivy-cloak the type of age, as a long 
white beard is to an old man. It had been 
sacked, despoiled, rebuilt, re-cared for, and 
now lately " restored." Within, mutilated 
stone effigies lay helplessly upon their pon- 
derous square tombs; without, the grass 
was smooth and fine upon the mounds; 
the headstones were wreathed with flowers 
or creeping-plants. . ^ 

"My dead." This is what the coffined 
remains were called, with a proprietary 
affection, by the voluntary custodian of 
this village churchyard. By day in spring, 
during the evening in hot summertide, the 
young girl^ — whose tall, rounded figure, as 
she leant against the gate leading fi'om the 
churchyard into the fields, was growing 
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blacker in outline against the deepening 
crimsons and purples — ^tended the graves, 
cut the grass with the huge shears hanging 
to her side, picked the dead leaves, tore up 
dank weeds with her gloved hands, and 
laid tender blossoms to die among the 
human dead. 

Eve, who had just finished her nightly task, 
and was gazing with her bright blue eyes 
at the sunset, was bom with the instinct, 
" I am the world's, and the world is mine.'* 

As she noted, with a delight that was 
tinged with ecstasy, the sea of golden glory 
— ^the embodied promise of to-morrow — and 
watched the faint splinters of purple cloud 
sailing dreamily across, there was no awe, 
nor wonder, nor suspicion of a sensation 
that she was outside this — looking at it, 
but apart. She felt as if the sun were hers 
as much as the blood that ran in her veins 
— unknown, but possessed. 
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" Never more glorious, never grander !" 
ran her admiring thoughts. Then she 
turned her head, and glanced back at " her 
graves/' as a mother called away might 
cast a tender look at the cradle of her 
sleeping babe. None of Eve's beloved 
should be able to complain that they were 
forgotten. 

Yet she had enough to think of Eve 
was the only child of a stem, peculiar 
man — a woman-hater, whose ruling idea 
was " freedom.'* She was the one woman 
in the household of men living in the tall 
grey house close by, whose chimneys towered 
above the churchyard elms. This had once 
been the Rectory — then it was thought too 
large for the living — and was now called 
" the Hall." Eve had been bred there, and 
had had to bloom into soft womanhood and 
blossom out into woman's ways apart from 
her sex. 
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There was nothing hard about the tall, 
rounded figure. Eve's muslin dress had 
no particular fashion, but hung about her 
gracefully, as garments will hang upon a 
well-proportioned fi-ame. Nor was her atti- 
tude masculine as she leant over the gate. 
A broad, flat straw hat shaded the fair face 
with the bold look of inquiring innocence. 
Her eyes were fixed upon the green, wooded 
slope beyond the cornfields, where the 
windows of the strangely- shaped distant 
building — a long, low stone house, with tall 
turrets at either side — ^glowed redly, like 
lamps. 

'^ It looks like some monstrous head, 
with horns and fiery eyes," thought Eve, 
** and the eyes fixed upon me.*' 

This was the neglected house, almost a 
ruin, standing in a small park. The estate 
— which was left, as they said in the village, 
to go to rack and ruin — was supposed to 
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be in Chancery. No one knew more — ex- 
cept, perliaps, the one surly old man who 
took care of the mouldering mansion. It 
had been empty so long now that people 
took the existence of the waste land with 
the ruin as a matter of course. Sometimes 
a stray ghost story or two had circulated 
among the villagers, and by degrees the 
place ceased to be called by its own name 
of Grasslands, and was alluded to as **the 
Haunted House." 

Eve loved life, joy, activity, and if not 
with her father and his many friends, or 
ruUng and advising the old men-servants^ 
was for ever in and out of the cottages like 
a sunbeam, or tending the many feathered 
creatures that ran about the little farmyard 
and the fields attached to the Hall. There- 
fore she had no time to stroll fearfully 
about the weedy, overgrown park of 
Grasslands, which lay open to trespassers 
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— ^its rotten fences having long since got 
thrown down, broken up and destroyed. 

She did not even care to think of the 
place. Now she turned away as the church 
clock tolled eight from out of the deepening 
shadow. Duller crimson tints were settling 
upon the cornfields, where the tall full 
ears were poised heavUy in the clear air. 
Save for one brilliant cloud edged with 
burning gold, the red glory of the sunset 
had faded. A blue tinge lay upon the 
trees; the grass was blacker; points of 
Uving light twmkled suddenly in the sky 
above the church spire. A faint chill stole 
into the warm air, a silence Came like a 
sudden stop. After the last stroke of the 
church clock ceased, she could hear a dog 
howling feintly in the far distance ; a horse 
trotting along the dry hard road half a mile 
away ; the cries of the village boys return- 
ing from cricket. Then came a rustle in 
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the bushes near, and a melancholy *' cheep, 
cheep." 

To-day she had missed a chicken. She 
pricked up her ears at the cry, and. avoiding 
the graves, stepped across the grass to the 
spot. 

" Oh, you naughty Speckle !" she said, 
stooping down and extricating a lanky 
young chicken from the thorny hedge- 
shoots; "this comes of excursions into 
forbidden cornfields.'^ 

But there was more of pleasure than of 
anger in her chiding, as she stepped across, 
and stretching over the hedge, dropped the 
rescued fowl into his field home. 

Then a bell rang. The bell at the iron 
gates of "the Hall." She looked eagerly 
round. Two new members of a sort of 
society, of which her father, Reginald 
Lester, was the head, were expected to- 
night. They must have arrived. 
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She hastened with her free, swinging 
step, and had passed the church, when she 
came face to face with a man who was 
coming along the narrow churchyard path 
that led from the road to a public way 
through the cornfields. 

One or the other must give way. The 
man stepped aside; then, raising his hat, 
said: 

"Might I ask if I am going right for 
Grasslands ?" 

Eve stopped dead. She stared as one 
daft. Grasslands'^ The man was young, 
pale in the evening light, ordinary-looking^ 
short, dressed somewhat carelessly in a frock- 
coat. He carried a handbag, and a light 
summer overcoat hung over his arm. 

" Grasslands f Do you mean the Haunted 
House r 

Her lips were parted, her eyes round 
with awed .astonishment. 
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" I don't know anything about a ' haunted 
house'" — the pale young man smiled and 
his eyes twinkled with amusement — " but 
Grasslands is certainly the name of the 
place I am trying to find." 

" But it is a ruin," said Eve in dismay. 
"Excuse me, but you can't know. Some 
one has misled you. It is a tumble-down 
old building, unsafe, I have heard — and 
the very disagreeable old man who lives 
there sleeps in the cowhouse, they say. 
Surely there must be some mistake." 

"I think not," said the young man, 
evidently amused at her outspoken, un- 
conventional manner. "I am aware that 
Grasslands is out of repair. But where is 
it ? They told me at the station there was 
a short cut through the churchyard." 

" So there is," said Eve, staring at the 
young man as if fascinated, and wondering 
if he were clerk to one of the Chancery 
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lawyers, and what he was going to Grass- 
lands at that time of night for. " But you 
will have half a mile's walk. Just come a 
few steps," retreating, with a gesture to 
the stranger to follow. "You must go 
through that gate, and straight along the 
path till you come to a stile. Then turn 
to the left along the lane till you see a 
tumble-down gate at your right. Go 
through the gateway, and after you have 
passed a clump of big trees, make for the 
left towards the wood and find a gap in the 
hedge, then go along the path through the 
wood, and I believe you will come out oppo- 
site the cowhouse where the old man lives." 
"Dear me," the traveller looked some- 
what hopelessly towards the sunset, "I 
am sure I am very much obliged to you. 
I dare say the old man's cowhouse will 
supply a truss of hay, and there is many 
a worse bed on a summer night." 
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" Hay ? Oh dear, no ! Slugs, and 
beetles, and spiders, and daddy long-legs 
don't live on hay. And those are all the 
animals at Grasslands. You had much 
better make up your mind to stay at our 
house for the night," said Eve, with an 
air of supreme and lofty protection. 

"I beg your pardon;'' the young man 
started and reddened. Had he heard 
rightly? Or could ''our house" be an 
asylum ? 

"Of course you have heard of my 
father?" said Eve, still walking onwards, 
"Reginald Lester. Everyone knows of 

» 

him. He is the great initiator of Universal 
Brotherhood. We do not recognise the 
word 'stranger.' The human race, as a 
whole, is a brotherhood. We keep open 
house. Anyone who has a mission, an 
errand, may dine, sup, or sleep at the 
Hall — there it is," pointing back to the 
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chimneys, darkening objects against the 
pale night- sky. 

" You are very kind," said the young 
man confusedly. " I am really very sorry. 
But I am not a Londoner, and have not 
heard of your father. You will be shocked, 
I dare say ; but I have not yet made up my 
mind as to Universal Brotherhood. How- 
ever, I am much obliged to you for your 
directions, and wish you good-evening." 
He raised his hat with much ceremoni- 
ousness, and was past the gate and yards 
along the path before Eve had recovered 
from her surprise. 

Then she leaned upon the gate again, 
watching him. Being utterly innocent, 
utterly free from civilized feminine senti- 
ment, she had taken no offence at a speech 
which an ordinary woman might have 
easily interpreted as a covert slight. 

" He won't find the way." This was 
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her anxiety. " Poor fellow ! he looked 
tired, anxious, driven, badly oflF," she 
meditated. Then came a sudden rush of 
warm sympathy, and she darted oflf up 
the field path. 

"You had better change your mind; 
come back and see my father, and go to 
Grasslands to-morrow," she panted as she 
came up. " Or let me show you the way. 
I could not sleep if I had left you to your- 
self like this." 

The young man stared — a more amazed 
stare than Eve's had been when he dis- 
closed his errand. He looked at the bright 
face, smiling so kindly upon him, then his 
heart gave a great thud. This woman 
was a mystery, but she was a real, true 
woman. 

"I could not think of taking a young' 
lady out of her way at this time of night," 
he began. 
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"A young ladyT Eve's scorn startled 
her companion, as much as her gait, as 
she walked onwards, her head held loftily 
in the air. " You would not . speak like 
this, of course, if you knew us. We do 
not approve of women." 

" Ohy indeed," said the traveller, with a 
side-glance. Mental aberration? No; it 
was not compatible with that fine, lucid 
face. Then he ventured to say — for, timid 
by appearance, he was scarcely timid by 
nature — " Might I be allowed to ask what 
you are ?" 

Her eyes flashed. 

" I am not a woman," she said, decidedly. 

" Oh, of course," he remarked, " I under- 
stand. No, naturally, I never imagined 
you were old enough for a married lady/' 

'^ Married P^ She gave a slighting look 
at the steadily- pacing young man. " You 
belong to the poor creatures over-ridden by 
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the great Moloch, Custom/' she said drily. 
" However, it is of no use speaking of 
these things. Do you think you will be 
able to find your way now ?" 

They were at the stUe. The fading 
sunset fi'amed the rounded girlish figure. 
The pale evening light softened the fi-esh, 
sweet face. The stranger, glancing at the 
dull mysterious woodlands he must pass 
to reach the ** Haunted House," hesitated, 
and failed to repress a doubtful "I don't 
know," which startled him, the speaker, 
more than it did Eve, the listener. 

" All right, I will go with you," she 
said energetically, with a sense of relief. 
She would have been exercised in her 
mind, thinking of him struggling to follow 
her misty directions. Eve was taught to 
follow impulse. Therefore she never hesi- 
tated when serving a fellow-creature. She 
did not recognise ordinary methods. In 

VOL. I. 2 
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fact, she knew nothing of conventionalities. 
She walked on quite at her ease, holding 
back the brushwood for her companion to 
pass — ^more as a chivalrous pioneer might 
escort some timid young girl, than as a girl 
showing the way to a young man. 

" I have not been here for months, but I 
am sure this is the way," she said, bravely 
fighting through the thicket and peering 
into the semi- darkness of the brushwood 
ahead. "Ah! I see a glimmer of Ught. 
Come along,'' triumphantly — " here we are. 
That is aU right." 

One more screen of tangled nut-boughs 
and blackberry-shoots struggled through, 
they were in the open. Before them rose a 
tall turret of the " Haunted House," gaimt, 
weird in the twilight. On either side of 
the rough, weedy yard they had come upon 
were tumbledown out-buildings, their shat- 
tered shells leaning against one another as 
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tattered beggars might hang and cling 
together for warmth and support. 

" They used to keep a lot of horses," 
said Eve, with the shadow of a shrinking 
sensation at the eerie buildings, with their 
doorless apertures, empty lofts, and stair- 
cases overgrown with straggling foliage. 
" There is some animal moving yonder. 
What is it ?" 

The objeci; came towards them, then 
stood still and — ^brayed. It was a donkey. 
Then a boy came out of an open door in 
the house and blew a whistle. A light 
flickered and bobbed about uncertainly, 
like a will-o'-the-wisp, and a cracked voice 
cried from within : 
. " Who's thpre at this time of night ?" 

" It is L From John's Court." 

The strange young man's voice sounded 
strong and decided. 

"What a big voice for such a slim 

2—2 
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Uttle man," thought Eve, foUowing him 
as he walked towards a doorway where 
the figure of an old man holding a lighted 
candle suddenly appeared. 

He was an untidy old man, with a shock 
of rough grey hair felling about a withered, 
lantern-jawed face. His protruding under^ 
lip, which trembled as his restless little 
eyes peered fi'om under his bushy eyebrows, 
helped to produce an efifect of extreme 
ugliness. His tattered coat was buttoned 
up to the throat, round which he wore a 
lightly-twisted red handkerchief. 

*^ I suppose you've brought summat to 
identify you, then,' he sulkily muttered, 
still pausing on the threshold and discon- 
tentedly lighting the candle to peer at Eve 
by the flickering ray. " We don't calculate 
upon visitors at this time of night, so it 
stands to reason we ain't perwided for no 
company." 
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He gave a ghastly chuckle. 

*' Just one moment, please." 

The young man signed to him to hold 
the candle close ; then he put down his 
bag, searched in his pockets, turned his 
back to Eve, and handed a paper to the old 
man. 

Eve heard a paper rustle, but no spoken 
word. However, the old man slipped back, 
and the stranger passed into the house. 

" Will yon be able to make this gentle- 
man comfortable for the night?" she 
asked. 

" Oh, I dare say we'll find him a soft bed 
enough.. Til send the boy to sweep the 
dust together upstairs. Dust-beds is softer'n 
feathers or down." 

The old man leered and grinned, and his 
hanging jaw shook. 

The stranger, having left his bag and 
coat within, returned, hat in hand. 
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" I do not like your going back alone 
after your kindness," he said to Eve. " Let 
me come part of the way with you— or " 
(to the old man) ^* your boy there can walk 
with the young lady, can't he ?" 

" Lor' bless your soul, yes ! Here, Isaac, 
you thief! stir your lazy stumps and follow 
the young lady to the Hall. See she don't 
come to no mischief; and don't go through 
the wood, yer know. I don't know nothink 
about it myself, sir ; but they do say as 
'orrid skreels and noises is to be heerd at 
night about the brushwood. I dare say all 
these 'ere years as the place has been as yer 
may say pubUc property, some 'as fomid it 
wery conwenient to bury theu- troubles in the 
wood yonder sometimes. But lor' ! I'm an 
old man, yer see, and don't know nothink 
about it." 

His little eyes twinkled, and he shook as 
if with internal laughter. 
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" Thanks, I am not afraid." 

Eve was already many steps back 
through the weedy courtyard. How young 
and strong she looked ; how her clear voice 
rang into the night-air ! A strange sen- 
sation of disgust at his surroundings, of 
almost desolation, came to the traveller as 
he watehed her disappear into the growing 
darkness. 

" Who is Mr. Lester ?" 

He turned suddenly to the old man, who 
gave him inquiring look for inquiring look. 

" You comes 'ere, sir, with the young 
lady, and asks me as who Mr. Lester is. 
That beats all, upon my word it does. I 
thought as of course you knew 'em. But 
lor' ! that lot at the Hall is a mad lot — aye, 
a mad lot." 

Then he turned and led the way into the 
deserted building. 

Meanwhile Eve sped across the lank 
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grass wet with dew, and finding the spot 
where she had fought the last brambles, 
was in the wood, creeping, struggling, and 
picking her way. Faint moonbeams slanted 
across the path wherever there was a break 
in the thicket. The larger trees stood out, 
black, gnarled — forbidding objects such as 
the old custodian himself. Eve had never 
yet felt the depression of fear. She scorned 
it as " womanish," the most withering and 
contemptuous epithet in the vocabulary of 
that father she reverenced and believed in 
as if he were a god. But when suddenly, 
pausing in a glade to ascertain where the 
right track was to be found, a strange shrill 
wail echoed — the plaintive cry of some 
startled night-bird — her heart seemed to 
stand still, her hair distinctly .bristled. 

*^ I am a fool," she indignantly thought, 
forcing herself to make her way calmly 
through the wood, although her lips were 
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cold and dry and she felt strangely chill. 
" That is an effeminate young man. There 
is nothing inspiring or masculine about 
him." Then she relented. " Poor feUow ! 
he may have just had an illness. How 
uncharitable to jump to conclusions !" . 

One more stoop, and she crawled and 
struggled into the open field. She bounded 
across the grass, through the lane, and 
running into the cornfield, knocked against 
some one. 

She gave a scream — a real feminine one 
this time. 

" Miss Lester ! Dear me, miss, ' it is 

only Jonathan." 

A labourer, burdened with scythe and 
spade, was toiling wearily towards the 
village. 

'*I only screamed because I hurt my 
shoulder." Eve was hot and confused, and 
rubbed her shoulder. " I have been show- 
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ing some one the way, and was ninning 
because I am late, Jonathan. I have been 
sitting with your wife this afternoon ;" she 
was walking briskly along by the man, 
who quickened his pace to keep up with 
her. 

" And what do you think of her, miss T 
The man had a sad, weary face. He had 
sickly children, and his wife was dying 
of consumption. 

" Think of her ? Why, she ate some 

chicken I took her famously, Jonathan. 
And she was talking of the spring- 
time." 

" Ah !" The man stopped and passed 
his homy hand across his eyes. " God 
bless you, miss, for trying as to make me 
'ope. But you don't 'ear the poor soul 
cough at nights. You don't see her poor 
bones a- trying to push through her skin. 
Spring? The Lord above only knows 
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what'll be with them unfort'nate children 
and me, come springtime. You'll be a-lay- 
ing the holly on her grave Christmas-time, 
miss-mark my words-as I saw you a-lay- 
ing it on a grave last Christmas. I can see 
you now, a- sweeping gf the snow off, and 
puttin' the wreath down on the grass as 
gentle as if you was a-touching the poor 
corpse's face. I remember as a choke came 
in my throat — wife was poorly and weak- 
like then, and it seemed as if summat said 
to me: "Pr'aps next Christmas she'll be 
a-doing that for herr 

His voice dwindled to a hoarse whisper. 
Eve forgot her adventure in present sym- 
pathy. 

"Jonathan, you must hope," she said 
brightly. "Look here, we are men — I 
mean, you are a man, you. know. Your 
wife looks to you for strength and spirit 
to keep her up." 
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** I suppose as you're right, miss. But it 
do seem to me as if the men ain't nowheres 
when the women's ill, and hain't got no 
heart, nor spirit, nor nothink. Good-night, 
miss, and thank you kindly for all you do 
for the wife." 

Eve paused at the churchyard gate. 

" Want of education," she thought, un- 
consciously shaking her head. "Now, of 
course, that poor weak woman naturally 
looks to her husband to keep her up ; but 
oh, poor man ! tired, hungry— going back 
to that sad home, to a sleepless night — 
why is it ?" She felt a sudden, quick rush 
of grief, wonder, indignation— and looking 
up, the stars swam, her eyes were half- 
blinded. 

Then two large drops ran down her 
cheeks. Amazed, incredulous, enraged, she 
dashed them away. 

Tears ! Why, how was this — ^what did 
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this mean ? The young girl's mind was in 
a perfect turmoil. First, that sensation of 
cowardice in the wood; now, tears'? 

" Who is to tell me what this sudden 
weakness means?" she asked herself in 
dismay. "Am I ill? I was all right 
before I met that stranger-man going to 
the ' Haunted House.' Man ? he is abso- 
lutely womanish. Seeing him has been a 
disaster. Yet" (she thought of his pale, 
tired face for a whole minute) " I hope that 
ugly old creature vnll find him a bed," she 
mused, as she left the churchyard and 
opened the pompous iron gates of the Hall 
garden, " I wonder what he is, who he is, 
why he is here?" 
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THE APOSTLE < 



SHE tall grey house was certainly 
more of a hall than a rectory. 
The iron fretwork of the heavy 
gates was of a strange Egyptian pattern. 
These, as well as the massive nail-studded 
door under the portico, and the stained-glasa 
windows on either side of the door — throngh 
which coloured lights flickered on Eve as 
she ran hastily up the steps and rang the 
bell — were additions made by the present 
owner, Reginald Lester, when he bought 
the lease of the place, fifteen years ago. 
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A hideous stone face, grinning with a 
grin of derisive hate or envious despair, 
was carved above the portico and enclosed 
in a curious wreath of twisted iron chains. 
Eve had wanted to know whose this horrid 
face was that haunted her young dreams, 
and was told by her black nurse, now dead 
— ^while she lived, tolerated on sufferance 
by Mr. Lester, because the giri-child must 
have female tending — " Him dat old cussed 
Slavery. Mas'r Lester hate him — drive him 
out. But him not stop far away, Missy 
Eve ; him worse than ole black devil !" 
And the former slave would pause, with 
the little white child poised on her hip 
after the fashion of African nurses, and, 
scowltQg at the carved face, would shake 
her dark fist. 

Eve's first love of that mysterious 
Freedom which hauntecj her atmosphere, 
which was always being thought of, dis- 
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cussed, worked for by her imperious but 
tender father and his tribe of peculiar male 
friends, was actually born of a detestation 
of Slavery embodied in that horrible stone 
face. 

Eeginald Lester, a man ruled by certain 
mental passions, had come to be what he 
was thus : 

His father had been one of the younger 
sons of a family of ancient nobility — ^hand- 
some, proud, penniless. He had married 
the heiress of a self-made millionaire, whose 
ostentatious pride in being a man of the 
people did not extend to disdain to invest 
in blue blood for the veins of his posterity. 
Eeginald Lester the elder. Eve's grandfather, 
was literally bought and paid for by this 
man, his wife's father. Eeginald Lester 
the younger, now the Apostle of Freedom, 
was reared in a splendid but loveless home* 
His father and mother lived to quarrel and 
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to oppose each other. He (the boy) was 
the bone of contention. Each step in his 
life was the outcome of a parental battle. 
He was snatched by his father from the 
home schoolroom, and thrust into a pre- 
paratory school for Eton. Decoyed from 

this by his mother's stratagem, he passed 
through a family storm, to be torn from 
his mother and, as it were, hurled into 
Eton itself by his infuriated father. Guarded 
jealously by instructed tutors — kept, as it 
were, in prison, lest his mother should steal 
him again — he learnt to hate coercion, de- 
tention, prison rule, first ; trade and trading, 
embodied in his mother's prejudices, second ; 
aristocratic exclusiveness, in the person of 
his father, third. And the outcome of these 
boyish but burning hatreds was a secret 
determination to bide his time, taking the 
goods the gods sent him the while, and, 
when his own master, to cast all to the 
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winds, and to follow his own personal 
instincts. 

He watched for these as no boy watches 
who is treated with natural and ordinary 
justice. Disgust for the weaknesses and 
foibles of others bred a potent belief in 
himself. While his external demeanour 
was a long-drawn-out sneer, his mind was 
concentrated and alert to let no sign of the 
quality of his own entity, of himself, escape 
him. He only saw the outward actions of 
others, which seemed to him mostly bad, 
their motives being hidden. He only saw 
his own motives, and these being honest, 
he gradually grew to place himself, Reginald 
Lester, alone on a pinnacle in his own 
estimation, while the rest of the world was 
struggling aimlessly and ignominiously far 
down below. 

He sneered himself through and out of 
school and into college. Here he worked 
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and distinguished himself, obtained the 
nickname of " the Cynic," and, labelling 
hmnanity by some stray experiences of ex- 
oeptionally inferior units — those flies that 
must, according to natural law, be attracted 
by the carrion Wealth — he shunted himself 
hopelessly into a groove. This groove was 
apart from the great road of toleration — 
balance- — of endeavour to see past, present, 
future — extenuating or forcing circum- 
stances, natural bias, the transmitted ten- 
dencies — that broad road watched by 
philosophers, undreamt of by the mindless. 
Reginald Lester, on attaining his majority, 
had come to the conclusion: "I, Reginald 
Lester, am the only one good; everyone 
else is bad." 

Had he been less classically and more 
mathematically inclined, the result of his 
youth might have been otherwise. But the 
^'ifs" of life are useless, apart; in the hurry 

3—2 
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and worry of nineteenth-century expansion 
they have no place. 

Once past the magic barrier of the twenty- 
first birthday, he proclaimed himself what 
he was — an embodied objection. His 
parents were actually scared into a tem- 
porary truce. The reticent, studious, and 
what was more to the point, successfiil 
youth, had achieved a silent, bloodless 
victory without effort. Father and mother 
were met on common ground — son- wor- 
ship. 

" Eeginald wishes to travel," the father 
doubtfully proposed to the mother, with a 
deference to her sway of her own fortune 
he had never as yet displayed. 

" Dearboy," said the mother in a choked 
voice, tears in her eyes. 

This was scarcely one of the tournaments 
of the past. But Reginald had brought his 
parents together by appealing to a huge 
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passion equally strong in each — they being 
parents—rviz., parental vanity. 

He did travel. He fled through Europe 
like one possessed ; then took ship and ex- 
plored the seas. He did not girdle the 
world, he was sworn against precedent ; he 
went hither and thither zig-zag, as his fancy 
dictated. The Southern States of America 
attracted him, because there — he believed — 
the greatest human tragedy, the extinction 
of the weak by the strong, was nearing its 
bitter end. 

Here he stayed ; here he learnt fresh 
lessons of humanity-hating. Here he made 
himself so obnoxious to the slave-owners and 
men in power that he barely escaped with his 
life — with his specimen-trophies, a bought 
negro- slave and his newly espoused wife. 

He had intended to have a career, to be 
known as an aggressive opponent to slavery 
in the Southern States. But he went the 
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wrong way to work. Therefore, his only 
success was that he bore away two miser- 
able blacks — and these had been heavily 
paid for in coin— Peter and Clarissa. 

It was on the voyage home that he fell 
in love with a beautiful American, a young 
widow. He had never thought of " love " 
before, except with contempt. He and the 
young widow began their acquaintanceship 
by a cynical conversation. He heard her 
bitter experiences, and felt for her as an- 
other victim to the weaknesses of humanity. 
Fellow-feeling bred a protective sensation, 
which speedily ripened into admiration. 
Before Reginald Lester had recognised that 
this woman occupied his thoughts, he was 
over head and ears, madly, in love — ^he, the 
hater of slavery, was as much her slave as 
poor rescued Clarissa had been the slave of 
an unscrupulous master. 

Without question or comment, he mar- 
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ried the lovely, gentle creature as soon as 
it was possible to do so after landing in 
England. Then he took his wife boldly 
home. The very boldness of the proceed- 
ing conquered his admiring parents. Then, 
by-and-by, the expected grandchild ! The 
aristocrat and the wealthy daughter of the 
people were gro'wing more than calmly 
middle-aged. It was easier and pleasanter 
to enjoy than to contend. The sweet girl- 
infent almost made them loving to each 
other. Eve came into life as a heavenly 
sunbeam. But the gentle mother, who had 
won general as well as particular affection, 
took no pleasure in the babe ; day by day 
she steadily blanched and shrank ; she 
avoided her husband's tender caresses ; her 
nurses whispered among themselves that 
such a mother had not been seen in their 
experiences — they dared not even so much 
as mention the baby. Then came a dark 
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day, when there was a consultation of 
physicians, and the family attendant, con- 
siderably moved, said to Reginald Lester, 
who was half-paralyzed with this crushing 
agony : 

" My dear sir, for God's sake go to your 
wife at once. She may be going now — 
this moment; and she has something to 
say to you." 

The lovely woman lay like a waxen 
image with living eyes, in the great bed 
with the pale-blue satin drapery. Winter 
though it was, the chill air was blowing in 
through the open window; the anxious 
nurses flitted silently away, one weeping 
audibly, as the husband came in. 

**My love, you shaR not die!" The 
warm hands chafed the icy, dead fingers 
— ^he would have lifted the poor, pale face 
to his breast, but with one last effort she 
pushed him away. 
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*.' I am — ^not — your — wife." Was this a 
nightmare? These awful words coming 
distinctly from between the blue lips: 
"My — husband is — alive. I did not love 
him, and ran — away. I loved you." 

" Then you — are a lieV The cry broke 
from him before he had sense to repress it. 

The dying woman, concentrating her 
strength, raised herself, and fell into his 
arms. 

"I — love — ^you," she gasped; then a 
gurgle came in her throat — she was dead. 

This was Eve's mother. Her story — 
proved beyond question by the letters 
found by Reginald Lester among her 
papers— remained his secret. His mad 
love and grief grew into a curious feeling. 
He felt as if the being who had wrought 
this cruel deceit had been as a messenger 
to him to set the last seal to his experi- 
ences of the coiTupt condition of the human 
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race. Women, especially, were abominable. 
He set them aside as to be reformed and 
raised by means of men alone. From the 
day of his wife's burial he outwardly 
recognised the existence of no women, 
except his mother and the negress Clarissa. 
First, he travelled, leaving the baby Eve 
with her grandmother. Then, suddenly 
recalled by old Mrs. Lester's death, he 
took his present house in a quiet village, 
some twenty-eight miles from London, and 
settled himself there, his household con- 
sisting of a French chef and garqon^ an 
English " scullery-boy " (indoors), and the 
negro Peter and his wife Clarissa (who 
were to live in a cottage close by — he 
would have no female on the premises) 
as butler and nurse. Till Eve was old 
enough to be left to herself by night, she 
slept at the cottage. Lester's strong love 
for his motherless — worse than motherless 
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-^hild was second to his stem forbiddanc^ 
of her sex. 

Here, in the Hall, he lived, and grew 
to estimate himself daily more and more. 
Eve did not win him half so much by her 
childish love for her one parent as by a 
certain likeness to himself. Soon his father 
died, and he inherited all his mother's 
property in full. But, great though this 
property, which was mostly in stock and 
in the funds, proved to be, he intended to 
increase it, for little short of millions would 
serve the vast if wild schemes ripening in 
his brain. Therefore he invested two-thirds 
at first, then the whole, in a huge business 
in the City, the members of which firm 
were merchant-princes. While they were 
talked of in the world as exasperatingly 
wealthy, and were spending their incomes 
with dazzling lavishness, he hugged himself 
that he lived obscurely, fi-ugally almost, 
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that his capital should accumulate till that 
day when, in the possession of resistless 
wealth, he should blaze out as a leader in 
the great cause of oppressed humanity. 

Meanwhile, half the income he allowed 
himself was spent in prologuing his vast, 
if somewhat chimeric, views. After fifteen 
years' service in the cause of his ideas, he 
found himself proprietor of a monthly 
journal, the Emancipator (which, though 
it boasted a limited subscription list, was 
mostly distributed gratuitously, and the 
receipts of which did not cover half the 
expenses of printing and advertising, 
leaving the salaries of the contributors a 
dead loss), and the head of the embryo 
nucleus of a Society, " The Brothers 
of Freedom." The brothers were of all 
nations. Naturally, the contributors to the 
Emancipator were members. The most 
constant attendants at the meetings, indeed 
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— except perhaps that dozen or so of curious- 
looking foreigners, who used their son- ship 
to the President by borrowing sums of 
money more or less freely, and disappearing 
to be " no more seen '' when their debt had 
uncomfortably accumulated. Meanwhile 
Reginald Lester was patient, and bore his 
honours humbly. His soul applauded his 
doings. His spiritual children, "The 
Brothers of Freedom," worshipped him 
with abject adulation. For the present, 
he was content. 

tP" ^^ ^^ ^ff 

The door opened almost as soon as Eve 
rang, disclosing an old black man in neat 
evening dress, hi^ shirtfront, gloves, teeth, 
and glistening eyeballs conspicuously white 
against the general blackness of his thick- 
set figure. 

" Ah, Missy Eve, one big minute more, 
Peter come after you !" (closing the door 
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softly). " What would mas r say, when 
supper-bell ring and missy not in ?" 

It was a square hall, with checkered 
marble floor and solid carved-oaken furni- 
ture. There were a few old shields and 
spears upon the walls, and in the shadow, 
against some dark drapery, was a statue of 
Freedom by a celebrated Italian sculptor. 

Eve walked to the hall table and took up 
a card. 

^'Antonio Rinaldi^^ she read. "Is that 
all, Peter ?" 

" Only one genTman come. P r'aps other 
come by-and-by. But, missy, quarter just 
gone by church clock," pleadingly. " MasV 
ring directly " (nodding his grey head), 
" and ask where missy gone to." 

" All right, Peter." 

Eve smiled and ran upstairs, ostenta- 
tiously springing several steps at a time. 
Her room-door was open. The houseman 
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had lighted the candles on her dressing- 
table, which was a masculine affair. The 
room was plain, with a few pieces of 
massive furniture. There were no muslin 
draperies, embroideries, ribbon-bows, boudoir 
knicknacks about. 

Eve went straight to the glass, gave one 
stare, then tore off a collar and flung it 
aside, shook out her hair, brushed it vehe- 
mently, twisted it round into a knot, ran to 
the washstand and hastily and roughly 
scrubbed hands and face, then assumed 
another and more gossamer and feminine 
lace collar, stamping her foot impatiently 
the while because it would wriggle round. 

" Pins,'' she said, curling her lip as she 
searched for and seized the feminine aid. 
" Fancy to be dependent upon pins !" As 
she sprang downstairs, a flying notion of 
buttons to every collar in her possession 
crossed her mind. 
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Then she stopped short before the library 
door. She could not tell why. It was as 
if something had suddenly sprung up and 
barred the way. 

" What is the matter T she asked her- 
self, looking round in the silent dimness. 
" What has come to me ?" 

Her heart throbbed. She listened. 
There was a distant clatter of plates and 
subdued murmur of voices. From within 
she heard a deep, musical voice talking. 
This stopped, then came her father's 
measured tones; she turned the handle 
and went in. 

A high, square room, the prevailing tint 
brown. Brown shelves filled with books 
of various shades of brown ; busts above 
darkened into brown by time; a darkly 
shining polished floor ; a blackened portrait 
let into the carved piece above the high 
mantelshelf. On the massive centre table, 
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the one spot of colour, a huge bowl of 
crimson roses, and the one spot of light a 
tall . china lamp shrouded in a pale pink 
shade, which threw a rosy tint upon the 
two men standing by the big empty fire- 
place. 

One was tall, spare, majestic, a long 
brown robe draping his thin figure ; his 
high head held erect, the iron-grey curls 
neatly arranged above his wide white fore- 
head; his eyes dark, somewhat sunken; his 
nose thin and aquiline, a querulous and 
disdainful expression upon his thin w^hite 
&ce. This was Eve's father. 

The other, standing close by, was slight, 
broad-shouldered, tall. A mass of close-cut 
black hair crowned a long, dark face, with 
big, melancholy eyes flashing under thick 
eyebrows. 

Antonio Einaldi, the sculptor, bore the 
stamp of whatever artistic passion and 
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power lie owned in Hs outward self, which 
was handsome, with a certain expression of 
suffering. His eyes, his whole demeanour, 
asked some mysterious ' Why ?" 

At Eve's entrance, both men paused in 
their talk, and looked round. 

*^ My daughter," said Mr. Lester, with a 
stately wave of his thin hand. 

The Italian, astonished, for her had not 
expected to meet a woman in the house- 
hold of Mr. Lester (who was imagined by 
strangers to be a bachelor), stared confusedly 
at the fair girl, then bowed. 

"I did not expect to meet a lady, sir," 
he said in hesitating, slightly broken 
English. '' I thought — 



» 



"What was scarcely true," said Eve 
drily. "I am not at all anxious to be 
classed with women, Signor Rinaldi. Per- 
haps I admire the sex less than you do." 

Rinaldi glanced at his host with an 
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uncertain smile. Here was a slightly 
embarrassing position for a man who wor-' 
shipped women, as women. To slur an 
introduction to a lovely girl, to let it pass 
without an expression of homage, would be 
terrible to Mm. Yet, in presence of his 
host, this woman-hater who steadily upheld 
the inferiority, the utter worthlessness of 
the sex, what must he do ? 

" A sculptor, as you call it, mademoiselle, 
must worship the divine form of woman; 
this does inspire him." 

" I am sorry to hear it," said Eve 
quaintly, walking to the table and adjust- 
ing the lamp-screw. Then, as a bell rang 
in the hall, she said, " Supper, papa," and 
walked out. 

"I am afraid I^ofFend your daughter, sir." 

''Nonsense, my dear fellow!" Mr. 
Lester placed his hand on the Italian's 
shoulder and gently impelled him through 
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the hall to the open door of the dining- 
room, whence the light blazed out upon the 
black-and-white marble floor ; " the question 
of sex dwindles, is cast aside, where a great 
cause such as ours is in question. My 
daughter is a woman, but it is the triumph 
of my life to have educated her so that she 
has none of the vice natural to the sex, 
while the noble eternal instincts common to 
both sexes, and at present seen only in man, 
have in her been developed to a nicety." 

" Ah !" said Rinaldi, doubtful, pausing. 
He was an ardent lover of Nature. Any- 
thing which might be classed as unnatural 
appalled him, filled him with horror und 
disgust. He thought of Medusa, of the 
Sphinx. He shrank back. "Sir, I have 
offended Miss Lester ; I had better leave vou 
for this evening," he repeated. 

" Nonsense !'' Mr. Lester laughed. There 
was a certain homage in the amazed alarm 
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his fellow-creatures sometimes displayed 
when brought in contact with his domgs or 
opinions — and the homage of others was 
food for his soul. " Nonsense ! You will be 
capital friends !" and before he had time to 
resist, Rinaldi found himself in the dining- 
room. 

Eve stood somewhat scomfiilly, a pale 
form against the crimson. The dining- 
room was red — ^walls, carpet, hangings. 
A few oil-paintings in heavy gilt frames 
relieved the oppression of the redness, and 
when Rinaldi saw the dining-table, he felt 
reassured. 

"Not a Medusa, not a Sphinx — a real 
woman!" he thought, noting the slender 
sprays of cool drooping ferns in the solid 
green china pots, the bouquets of variously 
tinted late summer leaves in the tall, clear 
glass vases, the menu card, written upon 
in a feminine handwriting. 
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"Close the door, Peter, and open my 
window." 

Rinaldi watched the old black servant 
letting down the crimson portieres and 
looping heavy red cords across, then draw- 
ing back the window-curtains and opening 
the window behind Eve. The moonlit 
night-sky was a fitting backgromid, he 
thought, for her fair, classical head. 

*' I am not afraid of the draught ; papa 
is," said Eve, restlessly crumbling her 
bread. A fierce wish to assert her man- 
ship had arisen. *' Papa, where is your 
Mr. Jones?" 

Mr. Lester could not say. He explained 
to Rinaldi, who was gradually recovering 
his composure as a choice supper made its 
appearance by means of a creaking lift in 
the wall, that this other new member, re- 
ceived at the same time as Rinaldi himself, 
was a singular instance of the great instinct 
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inherent in human nature^— the love of Free- 
dom. This Jones had long and micomplain- 
iogly served the well-known Tory instru- 
ment, the Scythe^ as leader-writer and so 
forth. He had been dictated to by an 
ignorant editor— a paid agent of the party, 
of course. He had put up with insults and 
indignities— well, with ill-treatment such 
as it would be impossible to meet with 
outside that band of mercenaries. At last 
instinct had spoken— he had thrown up 
hi, appointmeot-everything, and, joinmg 
the "Brothers of Freedom," was to be 
a member of the staff of the Emanci- 
pator. 

" You mean that dark man, Mr. Jones?'' 
Rinaldi suddenly became animated. " That 
little fellow with one big red nose ? Ah, 
but when I saw that man, sir, I was sorry 
I joined the Society, though I love Free- 
dom — though all of me, body, blood. 
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everything is hers. Why, if he was told, 
he write any Ue about any work. My 
Cleopatra! my beautiful statue! It was 
him, they say, wrote all those cruel things 
against my statue in the Scythe* Ah, but 
they found him out!" with rising excite- 
ment. " A friend, Italian, sir, say to me 
yesterday that this Jones not leave the 
Scythe of his own accord; that he get 
dismissed because he very tipsy; not able 
to hold the pen ^" 

" All a mistake, Einaldi, a mistake," 
interrupted Mr. Lester loftily. " I have 
accepted him, that is enough." 

" Ah well, sir, yes." Rinaldi looked 
doubtfully at his host, then consoled him- 
self with his wine, a choice Burgundy. 

Here the door-bell rang. 

** The man you are speaking of, I dare 
say," said Eve. 

Peter looked inquiringly at his master. 
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" Open the door," said Mr. Lester. His 
pale features were slightly discomposed. 

Peter unlooped the cord, disappeared 
between the curtains, and reappeared, an- 
nouncing " Mr. Linton." 

**Come in, Brother Linton; fancy your 
appearing this time of night!" Mr. Lester, 
evidently relieved, beamed upon the new- 
comer, a spare, bent old man, who came in 
peering shortsightedly about. His long 
grey hair lay upon his shoulders. He 
hesitated at the doorway, ftinibled for and 
adjusted his spectacles, then, evidently 
reassured, said : 

" Ah, Miss Eve," shook hands ; then, 
bowing to Mr. Lester, said, " Ah, Brother 
Rinaldi ! I am glad to see you again so 
soon after your reception." 

" And what have you got there?" asked 
Mr. Lester, after the old man — the hard- 
worked editor of the Emancipator^ and the 
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faithful slave of the many whims of his 
chief — had accepted the chair at his left. 

"Ah," said Linton for the third time, 
significantly searching among a bimdle of 
papers ; " this, sir,'' handing Mr. Lester a 
long sealed blue envelope, "was brought 
me by Avery and Avery's clerk, to-night. 
He said it was of the utmost importance 
that you should have it at once, therefore I 
caught the eight train." 

Linton started. Eve bent forward. The 
Italian stared. Mr. Lester gave a sort of 
stifled snort or cry of satisfaction as he 
unfolded the sheet; then he pushed away 
his plate, leant his elbows on the table, and 
read the communication over and over. 

" Ah !" he then said, drawing a long 
breath, and leaning back. " At last ! at 
last ! I am to realize a wish, to carry out 
the first step of a great plan. Champagne, 
Peter, to everyone. You, my children, 
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brothers — may be told without fear of your 
betraying confidence. In a few days 
Grasslands, the estate I have waited and 
watched for to arrange as the headquarters 
of our Society, will be mine!" 

" Papa " (in her eagerness Eve knocked 
over a wine-glass), "was that young man 
yours? He wouldn't come here — he said 
he had never heard of you/' 

* ' Young man ? What are you talking 
about ?" 

Eve briefly narrated her adventure with 
the stranger. Mr. Lester listened, looking 
annoyed. 

"A clerk of Avery and Avery's, per- 
haps," meekly suggested Linton. 

" A very curious circumstance," said Mr. 
Lester thoughtfully; then he referred to 
the letter. " There is nothing about any 
clerk having been sent, here. I may as 
well read you what they say." 
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'"DeaeSie, 

" * We have the pleasure to inform 
you that the estate known by the name of 
Grasslands was to be disposed of privately 
a few weeks ago. The affairs of the late 
owner, Sir Charles Griffiths, have been 
throughout, as you are aware, conducted 
with a secrecy which rendered accurate 
information in their regard impossible to 
obtain. The fact of which we advise you 
was made known to us unofficially and 
almost by chance, and we hasten to request 
your instructions. Should you still wish 
to bid for the estate known as Grass- 
lands, measures to that effect should be 
taken at once.' " 

"That is old Avery himself,'' said 
Linton. "I know the style — roundabout, 
not a bit legal." 

"He can hold his tongue," murmured 
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Mr. Lester, gazing thoughtfully at the 
letter. 

The champagne was poured out, but not 
touched. The three "brothers" silently 
watched their chief. 

" Papa, I feel that Grasslands is gone," 
said Eve suddenly. ." And that young man 
is the owner." 

" And you introduced him to his new 
property," said her father. ". Why did you 
not bring him to me? Did he tell you, 
give you any hint ?" 

"Nothing. He seemed to have no idea 
what sort of a place it was, or where it was, 
or anytMng about it." , 

" Something ought to be done at once." 
Mr. Lester laid down his napkin. His 
dark eyes flashed. To be balked even of a 
whim fretted him. But to have a long- 
wished-for object snatched from him just as 
it was within his grasp was not to be 
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borne. " Linton, could you catch the last 
train back ?" 

" I think so;" a faint flush crossed the old 
man's face, but he meekly glanced at his 
watch, pushing back his chair. 

Eve looked anxiously from her father to 
his willing old slave. .Allegiance to the 
great man did not prevent concern for poor 
old Linton, just arrived, rushing back with 
half a supper. 

" There !" she cried. " There goes the 
half hour. The last train is 9.45. Mr. 
Linton couldn't do it under twenty 
minutes." 

" The train may be late,'' said Mr. Lester 
discontentedly. 

" I am afraid Avery's office would be 
shut," timidly said the victim. 

" My good Linton ! Office ! You must 
go to old Avery's house, of course." 

'^What shall I say, sir?" 
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"Why not telegraph, papa?" boldly 
suggested Eve. " If Mr. Avery had gone 
to bed Mr. Linton would not see hun, but 
he would be sure to read a telegram." 

"Shall /go, Mr. Lester?" 

Rinaldi sprang up. He had been ad- 
miring Eve, who had unconsciously softened 
and dropped her strange rough manner as 
she watched and protected old Linton. 

" Ah — your long legs could get over the 
ground in ten minutes," said Mr. Lester. 
" No ; I shall accept none of your sugges- 
tions. Thank you for them all the same. 
I have found it best in my life, my friends, 
to take my own counsel, and to abide by 
it. Peter, serve the rest of the supper as 
quickly as you can. I shall require you to 
take a letter to Grasslands presently ;" and 
he went out. 

"Does the mas'r mean the * Haunted 
House ' ?" blurted out old Peter, his eyes 
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round, his mouth open. Then he, too, left 
the dining-room. 

" Poor old fellow !*' said Eve, coming 
round and taking her father's vacant chau-. 
" Come, gentlemen ; I don't want to hurry 
you, but you heard what my father said. 
Mr. Linton, you must eat something." 

"Your father is certainly considerably 
disturbed,*" said Mr. Linton, who was smiling, 
almost beaming with relief. He was cer- 
tainly very tired, and had looked forward, 
after his hard day's work, with its unex- 
pected climax of a rush to catch the . train 
and a railway journey, to a quiet evening 
in the society of his favourite Eve and a 
calm sleep in the hush of a summer night 
in the country. " But I am not astonished. 
It is no breach of trust to say that Mr. 
Lester has set his heart on eventually being 
the proprietor of Grasslands, and that he 
will have a difficulty in finding another 
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place so suited in every respect to his 
plan." 

" What is this ' Haunted House' T Rinaldi 
asked Eve. 

'' Hush !" she said. 

Old Peter was returning, and served the 
remaining dishes with evident perturbation. 
Eve saw that his dark face was blanched to 
a dull grey, and that his hands trembled. 
She pictured the old negro stumbling across 
the rough fields of Grasslands and through 
liiat wood^ his knees knocking together. 

"I can't have it/' she decided to herself. 
" Excuse me," she suddenly said, after Peter 
had placed the finger-glasses on the table. 
" Mr. Linton, coffee as usual in the drawing- 
room presently ;" and she rushed after Peter. 

"Now, Peter, what is the matter with 
you?" she asked, catching him in the long 
passage leading firom the hall to the offices. 

" Matter m\h me. Missy Eve? Nothing." 
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" Out with it ; IVe no time to waste/' 

" Only, you know," Peter pleaded confi- 
dentially, *' Missy Eve, Peter got lot to do, 
you know. Sculleryman wash silver, yes ; 
but Peter count it, pack it up in box, put 
it under mas'r's bed, you know. All take 
time. Then the chiny — ah, the chiny ! You 
know new sculleryman got slippery fingers: 
if he don't be watched, all that be-autiful 
old china, Missy Eve's china, smashed." 

" Peter, don't deceive — don't tell stories. 
You're fiightened ; you don't want to take 
that letter up to the 'Haunted House' to- 
night, because you're frightened^ 

"We not all like Missy Eve — 'fraid of 
nothing," said Peter sagaciously. 

Eve felt as if she had had a blow. Peter's 
words suddenly and swiftly brought home 
to her the fact that to-day, to-night, she 
had felt fear for the first time. 

" WhyV She felt her whole nature on 
fire with shamed, indignant inquiry. "I 
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have been afraid," she boldly said to the 
old negro, " Perhaps that is the very reason 
I don't mean you to go to the ' Haunted 
House ' to-night. Make yourself quite happy 
with the sculleryman, the silver, and the 
china, and tell cook and Jules they will be 
wanted to take a message presently. If the 
moon is not enough, let them have the big 
lantern ; and if two's not enough company, 
let them call at the Stag, and get the pot- 
man to go with them." 

Eve retreated, pondering. Men to find 
moonlight insufficient — as something assured 
her the male cook and the houseman Jules 
would find it — and to fall back upon a 
lantern and the escort of a potman ! 

" I was no better,'' she frankly acknow- 
ledged to herself. '' If I had met the 
potman at the Stag with a lantern in the 
middle of that wood, I might — I don't 
exactly know what I might not have done," 
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CHAPTER III. 



AN ITALIAN " BKOTHEE. 



|E will adjourn to the drawing- 
room, I think, Brother Ei- 
naldi, if you will not tate any 
more wine." 

Mindful of their host's advice, Linton 
hurried his supper j and hastening to unlock 
the door between the dining-room and 
drawing-room, Rinaldi stepped from the 
hot, crimson glare into a cool temple. 

A lofty chamber, draped heavily with 
green, dimly lighted by the white-china- 
shaded wax-candles in the two massive 
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crystal chandeUers pendent from the ceiling. 
These lights, reflected in the many long 
mirrors let into the walls, made these dark- 
clad walls almost like a bit ofUhe starry 
night sky which confronted the Italian from 
the open French windows opposite, as he 
entered. The ebony furniture loomed 
blackly from the comers like shadows ; 
three ghostly shapes at the end of the room 
were white marble statues. The restless, 
enthusiastic artist was impressed. 

" But what a room, how dreamlike !" he 
said to Linton. 

The old man, threading his way to his 
ordinary seat by the window, laughed. 

" It is not very dreamlike to me," he said. 

Indeed, many hours of harass and per- 
plexity spent, not only in trying to under- 
stand Mr. Lester's views, but in the hopeless 
wonderment how under heaven they were 
to be met and dealt with, had been passed 
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by the prematurely aged Linton in that 
temple dedicated to Freedom. 

" You are often here ?" 

" Pretty well, considering." 

Rinaldi thought the elder brother a sap- 
less, unappreciative being. Already he was 
won, heart and soul, by the eflfect of his 
surroundings upon his senses. The Pytha- 
goras-like attitude and majestic demeanour 

of Mr. Lester (who modelled himself after 
that philosopher) had first attracted him 
and made him enter a guUd which he had 
heard of on one side as a modem Pythago- 
rean Italian Society, while others vehe- 
mently declared it a sham, spurious, absurd, 
the mock invention of a conceited charlatan. 
Somewhat damped by the preponderance of 
the against over the for, Rinaldi had hinted 
at the opinion of outsiders to the stately 
Principal, before finally deciding to take the 
necessary oath of obedience. 
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Then a noble smile had come upon the 
chiselled face, the sunken eyes had been 
lifted to heaven, as Mr. Lester said : 

"My friend (if I may not have the 
privilege of ever calling you my son) while 
Socrates was poisoned and Christ was cru- 
cified, how dare I complain T 

Upon which Rinaldi, sensitive-nature 
touched, sculptor-nature enthralled, surren- 
dered unconditionally. But until now it 
was a surrender. Now the surrender was 
developing into a triumph, a glorification. 
The Southern nature was taking leaps of 
enthusiasm, where a chillier Northern would 
have warily hesitated at each emotional step. 

The door opened, and Eve came in, carry- 
ing a lamp, followed by Peter with a silver 
tray, laden with cups that diffused a pungent 
fragrance of coffee. 

" Peter, you have forgotten the Char-, 
treuse." 
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" Ah, Missy Eve, so I have ; bring it 
directly." Peter vanished briskly. Eve 
plaxjed her lamp upon a jasper pillar before 
the statue of a youth struggling with a py- 
thon, labelled "Liberty strangling Slavery." 
The soft white light streamed gently upon 
two banks of ferns on either side. 

*^I am sorry you should have been in 
the dark so long, brothers." 

"My brother" — Einaldi advanced to- 
wards Eve — " if it not for the darkness, 
how we see and enjoy the sunrise?" gazing 
at her. 

" Or the moon ?" 

The moon was visible from one window, 
flooding the garden and the fields beyond 
with glistening light. Mr. Lester came in. 

" Eve," he said, in a tone of satisfaction, 
"this must go at once." . And he held out 
a letter. 

Eve took it from him and vanished. 
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Peter, who had followed his master with 
the Chartreuse, disappeared with celerity. 

" I think, Brother Linton,'* said the host, 
settling himself in an easy -chair, "that 
to-morrow, early, we shall receive a visit 
from the enemy — ^if, indeed, this young 
man Eve met prove to have aught to do 
with a would-be proprietor of Grasslands/' 

"Ah," said Linton vaguely. He had 
come to use the exclamation almost unwit- 
tingly, as one that could convey much, 
while it might mean Uttle. 

" Yes ;" Mr. Lester crossed his legs, dis- 
posed of his long robe, and lighted a cigarette. 
" I flatter myself that I have annihilated all 
difficulties alone and unaided that might 
have remained serious difficulties had I 
taken your advice and appealed to the legal 
senses of Mr. Avery. Lawyers are lawyers." 

" Aye," said Linton. " Yes, of course." 

" You see, my good friend, with all due 
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deference to your abilities and your capacity 
for work, it is not to be expected that you 
should be far-sighted." 

" As it happens, I am very near-sighted," 
remarked Linton, with an attempt at jocu- 
larity. 

"It cannot be expected," loftily con- 
tinued his chief — ^who made it a rule never 
to notice what he inwardly designated as 
"poor old Linton's pantalooning " — "that 
a private soldier who is, however bravely 
he may be obeying orders and fighting, 
blinded by the very smoke of his own gun, 
can see that which is patent to the com- 
mander-in-chief on an eminence that com- 
mands the whole battle-field." 

" Of course not," somewhat nervously 
acceded Linton. 

" No. Perhaps it would be better another 
time, Brother Linton, for you to reserve 
your advice." 
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Linton choked, half-rose from his seat, 
then sank down again in a collapse of 
hopelessness. Had he proposed anything ? 
Why, anyone could have seen he was 
utterly taken by surprise at the idea of 
catching that last train back; he splut- 
tered inwardly with feeble desperation — 
that poor splutter which died as it arose, 
whose only outward visible sign was a brief 
uneasy wriggle upon his chau-. 

"Brother Rinaldi, pray smoke if you 
wish it. There are no laws here, except 
the laws of friendship and unselfish regard 
for the comfort of others." 

Could anything appeal more strongly to 
whatever a man possessed of "unselfish 
regard " ? 

Rinaldi glanced round and determined 
that in this, the very fane of the high- 
priestess, he could not be his ordinary, 
careless, smoking self. 
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" It is all very well for her to caU herself 
a brother," he thought, as Eve came gently 
into the room — ^gently, that she should be 
unnoticed, and should not provoke ques- 
tions from her father as to the carriage of 
that letter to the " Haunted House''—" but I 
am not going to forget she is a girl. Forget ! 
I feel it more every moment." 

"Einaldi" — Mr. Lester leant back and 
smiled — "you must play to us. Eve is 
more of a painter than a musician, but you 
will find that a fine Broadwood." 

"Does he play? Why" (to Emaldi), 
" I thought you were a sculptor." 

"Our new brother is an example, my 
child, of that law of the Triad in nature I 
have often preached to you. Nature loves 
the unity of three — a fact which the reli- 
gionists have distorted to serve their own 
theories* Brother Einaldi has won renown 
in sculpture ; he plays like one who has 
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lived for music alone ; and you shall judge 
of his poetry in our next number/' 

Eve raised her eyebrows. 

" Will you play ?" she asked. 

Einaldi assented. Eve looked round for 
lights, but he waved his hand, quickly opened 
the grand piano, and sat down in the shadow. 

He struck a few chords, then softly cast 
out a ripple of notes — a preliminary caress 
of the keyboard, as it were. Mr. Lester 
and Linton stopped short in their conversa- 
tion, and looked expectantly towards the 
comer where Eve had seated herself, near 
the bend of the instrument. 

" Vive rimprovisatore!" said Mr. Lester. 
"Eve, Brother Rinaldi has a gift nearly 
lost, nearly dead — a gift which cannot exist 
trammelled by custom, chained by the laws 
of society. Einaldi, your spirit may breathe 
freely, may stretch its wings and fly^ 
here " 
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" In the temple of Freedom," interrupted 
Linton, with an ill-timed laugh. 

Mr. Lester looked at him, and impatiently 
threw his cigarette-end out of window. 

" When I play," said Einaldi, " it must 
still be a story of the beautiful human form. 
I love it. What shall I describe ? Shall I 
go back to those big forests with giants of 
ferns and great grasses as high as there" 
(pointing to the ceiling), " with Indiennea 
creeping about, their soft brown bodies 
darting in and out of the confusion of trees 
like snakes ? I have seen this, mademoiselle. 
Or will you have a story of my country ? 
Shall I show you our festival of joy, where 
we all laugh and have fun — ^poor man with 
rich lady, grand seigneur with little school- 
girl — all happy, but simple, good — our 
Carnival, where all laugh and live, and 
<5at and enjoy, except one. We have no 
•devil, mademoiselle. When the devil sees 
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us little children pull hair and wrestle and 
laugh, all in the kind lap of our mother 
Nature, he fly, like Judas after he sold his 
Master." 

Eve s eyes gradually rounded, her fine 
Ups were apart. This ghb foreign strange 
talk, that streamed fi-om Rinaldi effortless 
as smoke, was so new. In her broad, natural 
life she had stumbled against Art without 
actually recognising its meaning; now she 
met it face to face. 

" I don t — quite — see," she said, embar- 
rassed. " How can you tell — describe — ^by 
music r 

" You know Rome— our Rome ?" 

Eve shook her head. She had actually 
never been beyond the London which tur- 
moiled within thirty miles. Journeys for 
Eve were not included in Mr. Lester's 
scheme. 

"Think. You under great blue sky" 
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(he waved his long arms). " The sun 
burning, glowing, so you hide your eyes. 
Then you get into the shade ; you look up. 
You see great stone pillars chipped, cut off, 
dead, like a tree struck by the lightning; 
high walls knocked, broken, like as if every 
man alive had a hammer, and had made his 
play knocking the wall down. You feel 
here has been a great people to make these 
pillars and walls ; and if you Italian — ^you 
know these your people — ^your heart gets 
big here,'^ pointing to his chest, " and 
make you feel you cannot breathe. You 
say, ^ Where these great people gone f Am 
I of ihemV Then you go away, and 
find the people that live now — ^you go up- 
hill and downhill, through streets quite 
close," holding his long hands parallel, 
" where they sell macaroni, fish, all things 
to eat, and you come all of a sudden into a 
crowd like a garden of flowers come alive 
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and bobbing about — red, blue, yellow, white, 
spangles — all crying, and shrieking, and 
laughing, and struggling in the street, and 
people at the windows of the big houses 
looking down and throwing what looks like 
the hand full of snow {confetti) into the 
crowd. Then you hear a trumpet, then a 
squeak, then a whistle ; then some one 
throw a bouquet at your head, and you 
jump back ; but you must laugh — ah, must 
laugh ! — ^for this is happy time, when we 
play like Cain and Abel when they babies 
and kissed each other, before they knew 
there such a thing as blood — murder-^ 
death !" 

At these last words his eyes flashed, his 
hand gave a significant gesture as if it 
stabbed the air. 

Eve shrank back, startled. The nature 
that clung to life, love, and to the gentle 
change, natural., death, always rebounded, 
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shivering with loathing that amounted to 
terror, at that hideous word, " murder." 

But she speedily forgot the impression 
when Einaldi held up his finger as warning 
that he began, and struck a note which 
clanged as a bell — ^four times. 

The clock striking four. Then a whisper- 
ing rustle like the getting-up of a rain-wind 
in the forest: out of this distinct sounds, 
the fanfare of a trumpet, volleys of laughter, 
trottings of horses — then a quaint pro- 
cessional march. Eve fancied she saw 
them marching two and two, while the 
crowd made way for their passage — ^men 
with asses' or pigs* heads, crowned with 
flowers — men dressed as women with 
hideous huge-nosed masks — ^men built up 
into lanky white giants, g-nd boys into 
misshapen dwarfs. Then the grotesque 
movement suddenly changed. The clang- 
our and clash of a military quick- step and 
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the measured striking of ponderous horse- 
hoofs, told the tale of men astride of big 
chargers loaded with heavy armour. 

Kickeri-kickeri-ki ! A cock crow, then a 
peal of silvery laughter from the great 
ladies in the balconies, and, shaking his 
silver bells, a fool leaps into the crowd. 
Then comes a pelting shower from the 
ladies — capfuls of loose flowers — and the 
nonchalant fashionable Eomans make the 
clown a target for their showers of confetti. 

Sudden silence, as of a sudden dread — a 
pause — then the distant rumble of a drum. 

" The statue of Rome, our capital, in 
chains," said Hinaldi, stern, grave — ^hardly 
recognisable as the Rinaldi of the previous 
minute. 

Dull sounds of woeful oppression ; 
moments of stillness; sighs; then the 
gentle suggestion of a great patriotic 
hymn — ^gradually swelling and augmenting 
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as voice after voice joined the passionate 
cry. Then Eve, leaning forward, moved, 
fancied she could see the fair form laden with 
fetters, hands clasped, proud, beautiful head 
bowed — dragged through the sympathizing 
crowd, who — had the figure been real instead 
of an eflSgy — would willingly have cast them- 
selves down for their blood to be crushed 
out upon the Roman pavement in the cause 
of Freedom for their mother- country. 

The eflSgy had passed — the Carnival of 
joy had changed to the Lent of resentM 
patriotism. A few short passages, aud 
Rinaldi had ended his improvisation, and 
suddenly rose and went over to Mr. Lester. 

"Sir," he said, " when I think of my 
country, I choke, I suflfer. May I go into 
the au- r 

*' We will come with you, my boy," said 
Mr. Lester, laying his hand encouragingly 
on the young man's shoulder. 
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Then the Apostle of Freedom went down 
the steps leaning familiarly on his new 
protSge. Mr. Linton followed, cautiously 
adjusting his spectacles and stepping down 
— and Eve was alone. 

She looked round, drew a long breath, 
and pushed back her hair, "Everything 
at once!" she murmured. The long pro- 
cession of quiet working-days seemed to 
have halted — to be scattered before a 
sudden rush of unexpected incident and 
emotion. 

She walked to the window and looked into 
the still, dark night. She could hear voices^ 
the crackling of footsteps upon the gravel 
paths. They had left her, had forgotten her^ 
She felt linusually, strangely alone. 

Was not that night-picture like her life ? 
The shrubs and trees still and black against 
the starlit blue — all objects duskily, mys^. 
terioiisly defined. 
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What was it she felt that agitated and 
depressed her ? 

" Somehow," she said to herself, " I feel 
that I only know a little bit of life. Is what 
I don't know — worse ?" 
, At that moment a yellow spark danced 
above the distant hedge. Bobbing and 
oscillating, it steadily came nearer and 
nearer. What could it be? Dreamily 
thinking, it seemed to Eve emblematic, 
prophetical. 

" If I really don^t know all about life," 
she mused, " perhaps some sudden glimmer 
like that will appear to light up everything 
when I least expect it." Then she seemed 
to wake up — her face burned with shame. 
"Fancy my indulging in stupid dreamy 
ideas !" she said to herself. " And romanc- 
ing at the sight of the potman's lantern ]" 
and she retreated to her room. 

" I wonder what answer .they brought to 
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papa's letter to the gentleman just arrived 
at Grasslands/' was her reflection as she 
put out her light. " I must say I want to 
know who' that pale young man is. He 
seemed so realP 
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CHAPTER IV. 



A MOMENTOUS INTBETIBW. 

^VE laid her head on the pillow 
and listened drowsily to the 
voices in the garden below. 
Memories of the meeting in the churchyard, 
that strange visit to the "Haunted House" — 
those new startling sensations as she passed 
through the wood, and then the sudden 
appearance of the unhappy Jonathan — were 
mingled and tangled with Kinaldi's strange 
charm and his extraordinary power of 
musical emhodiment. Then came concision 
of thought, a gradual hush, a sensation of 
sinking into rest ; then — a blank — sleep. 
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Sleep, temporary death. Eve knew 
jiothing of that half- sleep which is all the 
truce Nature accords to disobedient children 
who wish to subdue instead of to obey her 
laws; that waking to miserable imrealities 
rather than sleeping to unpleasant fact ; the 

■ 

state of knowing you are enduring discom- 
fort while you have waived the power to 
fight it- When Eve shut her eyes her young 
soul closed like a tender flower, its heart 
hidden fi-om all but its Maker, till the warm 
sunrays crept within the folded petals and 
awoke the sweet slumbering life with a kiss. 
The blank of hours passed like the flick 
of a bat's wing. Then she sprang up at 
the matutinal drumming at her door of the 
houseman, Jules, who was wont to say in 
his jargon that when mademoiselle was to 
awaken, " il faut frapper fort — mais fort^ 
voyez vous ! Mademoiselle had a good con-* 
science, without doubt." 
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" Eh, and a good appetite !'' the fat chef 
would add with a flourish of his long sharp 
knife, as he sliced off choice portions of 
truffled turkey or some other of his special 
breakfest delicacies. " Jules, mon ami," 
(sharpening the knife,) " the good conscience 
and the good appetite, they married — ah ! 
but they always bride and bridegroom in 
the lune de miel, never the quarrelling 
homme et femme," And he would con- 
template his latest breakfest invention with 
a smile of fat content, for the round red chef 
was a hungry man, and before all— as he 
would say to the small masculine household 
sometimes at supper-time — ^before all, and 
above all, he was a Cook ! 

Therefore Eve, rubbing lier eyes with a 
huge yawn, then springing out of bed with 
a rush of new life and love and hope and 
energy, had no cause to exercise her faculties 
on the subject of the day's meals. The 
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good chef lived for the meals upstairs as 
completely as he lived by the meals below. 
This was one responsibility that weighed 
lightly upon the young housekeeper at the 
Hall. Eve had enough without this. While 
she wrestled with the cold water and battled 
with her long hair, her mind was flooded 
with .the day's coming work. What had 
she to do ? What was imperative ? Which 
came first ? how, when, was all to be got 
through ? It was not only the house- 
keeping; Eve had mentally saddled herself 
with the woes and difficulties of the entire 
little population of the village. She could 
have described the skeleton in each of those 
cottage cupboards. She could have traced 
every line almost upon each worn face to 
its source. As she went happily and bravely 
through her daily life, the buoyant nature 
was weighted with the troubles of others — 
those moral sores which she had never, would 
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never, have touched with the tenderest brush 
of her finger, but which involuntarily dis- 
closed themselves at the balm and oil of her 
presence, her sympathy, her simple strength. 

Perhaps to these burdens, brought to her 
by her gift of sympathy, she owed her 
healthy balance, her inability to let her 
instincts of the moment elect self king. 

Daily life was so firaught with action 'and 
interest, that occasional events, however 
important, were nothing to Eve, in her 
morning rosy freshness, beside " what there 
was to be done." Rinaldi, the " Haunted 
House," that pale young" man, music — all 
had faded to shadows that bright August 
morning, when she leant out to draw in huge 
breaths of the sweet firesh air, to inhale the 
faint fragrances of her favourite flowers, as 
she gave the morning glance round at the 
garden, that magnificent wilderness of bloom 
and foliage. 
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The sky was pale blue. Yellow sunlight 
flooded the dewy creepers that fell heavily 
about the arches over the garden-paths. 
Late roses studded the shooting stems upon 
the wall. Glittering spots that scintillated 
like huge clusters of diamonds were wet 
cobwebs. The morning mist lay on the 
green lawn like a filmy white veil. The 
dark red and brown leaves of the foreign 
trees looked newly polished. A young 
robin twittered among the branches. 

"Autumn/^ thought Eve. Then she leant 
out and gave a long wistful look towards 
the churchyard, towards a white stone cross 
on a grave she could see from her window. 
In her stifled but desperate grief, when her 
black nurse Clarissa died a year ago, she 
had chosen the grave where she could see it 
from her room. At least she might look 
ea<5h morning at the earth that covered the 
fidthful creature she used to hang her white 
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arms about and kiss with a love that cast 
out all repugnance. Upon that cross hung 
a tale. Clarissa had cherished in secret an 
old ivory crucifix given her, when a cruelly 
wronged slave, by a foreign priest — who 
added a few words of sympathy and en- 
couragement. With the natural superstition 
of her race, she wore it as a talisman. On 
her deathbed she gave it to Eve, gasping 
an entreaty that Eve would wear it next 
her heart to " keep out ole devil.'' Eve 
showed it to her father — she invariably 
went to him for advice and command. He 
turned it over and gave it back with a 
derisive smile. 

** My child comes to me to ask whether 
she is to imitate a poor black woman— of 
a low race weakened by slavery." 

Eve defended the crucifix. Pale, with 
swollen eyes, she spoke of her instinctive 
admiration of the cross. 
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. " Like any other instrument of torture," 
said Mr. Lester loftily, as he had once 
rej)lied to a sculptor who had asked his 
good word for — ^hoping the while that he 
might even purchase his work — a marble 
figure clinging to a cross. " My good 
fiiend,'' he had said, " if we were to fill our 
houses with statues of all the instruments 
of torture used by the ignorant to kill their 
superiors in wisdom, there would be no 
room for the furniture." 

So Eve locked away the yellow crucifix, 
and told her father she had done so, at the 
same time hoping he would not object to 
her having a stone cross placed at the head 
of Clarissa's grave. 

He shrugged his shoulders. He was 

sorry to see Ms daughter attaching import- 
ance to mouldering flesh. 

^^You might as well bury and epitaph 
one of your old gowns, my dear," he said; 
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however, if it amuses you, do as you please. 
Your pocket-money is your own. If you 
spend it in stone crosses or chocolate-drops 
it is much the same to me. Only, don't 
quarrel with the new Rector. He may be 
of service to me, and I have had enough of 
warfare. Besides, his friendship is necessary 
to my plans." 

At that time Mr. Lester saw no possible 
obstacle to his future possession of Grass- 
lands. 

Eve did not quarrel with the new Rector, 
who was musical, married to a wife who 
had artistic and society talents, and who 
was, moreover, of that advanced school 
variously called Catholic, Anglican, Ritu- 
alist, and Puseyite. On the contrary, the 
cross made them friends, fast and firm ; and 
from the moment when Eve, penetrating 
the sacred precincts of the parsonage with 
almost desperation, made known her errand, 
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— to her astonishment heard the warm 
'' Certainly, my dear young lady, most cer- 
tainly !" and was dismissed with an enthu- 
siastic handshake, she and the Rector were 
allies, in spite of what the Rector, in con- 
versation with his wife, called "the poor 
chUd's most unfortunate position." 

" We must do what we can for her," he 
had said. " That wish of hers to have a 
cross over the black woman's tombstone is 
a good beginning. They may be only 
deists. People exaggerate so. There are 
so many grades between us and the 
atheists." 

• However, though the Rector found that 
the churchyard was Eve's special garden, 
he had not yet seen her at church. 

After the few moments at the window, 
Eve went downstairs. The sun was shining 
brightly. Peter was laying the table for 
breakfast. No one else was down. 

VOL. I. 7 
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" Ah," she thought, after she had heard 
jfrom Peter that a message had been sent 
from Grasslands that the gentleman who 
was stoppmg there would call on Mr. 
Lester m reply to his note, " I dare say the 
pale young man won't seem the same m the 
morning light. I dare say this Rinaldi will 
be disappointing, too." 

Many times had Eve formed an estimate 
of her father's various guests overnight, and 
reversed it next morning. At night, body 
and mind m full dress, they might shine 
over the champagne and the chefs particu- 
lar " plats ;" but over the eggs and coffee 
next morning, they were seldom more than* 
dull and ordinary. 

A footstep across the hall, and Rinaldi 
came in. 

" I have been in the garden, mademoi- 
selle," he said ; then he went across and 
begged to " help " (Eve was making the 
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tea). " I have watched the sun say good- 
morning to the roses, and I did dare pick 
the one he like the most, and bring him to 
you," and he presented a half-blown tea- 
rose, holding dewdrops, and somehow sug- 
gestive of a beautiful, tearful eye. 

Eve nodded with a grave, inquiring look, 
as she stuck the rosebud in her belt, and 
tinned the tap of the hissing silver urn* 
He was certainly not handsome, this Rinaldi. 
His olive face looked a strange colour when 
it flushed a dark red — as it did when he 
caught sight of Eve. The Italian had been 
fascinated by his young hostess — ^he was 
constantly being fascinated in the " Land of 
Fair Women,'' as he himself named England. 
Transient fascinations, fleeting as one of his 
own blushes. 

" He is certainly not handsome," thought 
Eve. But his manner — deferential, tender, 

expressing axjtive desire to please— reassured 

7—2 
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her. The improvisatore had not vanished 
among the shades of night. 

" You like the morning T she asked. 

" Morning T In spite of his yellowish- 
white fiice, the red rims around his eyes, 
Kinaldi could be enthusiastic. Morning? 
It meant youth, hope, joy. 

"Very few people seem to think so, 
though," said Eve, "although papa and I 
like morning best. There he is," as distant 
sounds of footsteps, of an echoing voice, 
were audible. 

Mr. Lester, like many others conscious of 
their own value, felt it incumbent upon him 
to preface bis approach, to give the rank 
and file a hint that their commander was at 
hand, lest they should be surprised into 
forgetting to present arms. 

Rinaldi rose, and bowed low, as Mr. 
Lester came in— a mark of respect the great 
man acknowledged with a gracious nod as 
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be took his place. His face looked thinner, 
whiter, his long robe browner, his prevail- 
ing expression more pompous in the clear 
morning light. The sun -seeking Italian 
turned instinctively from the chilling sage 
to the warm, invigorating presence of Eve. 

" Where is Linton?" 

Just as Mn Lester began his breakfast, 
Linton came in, and the hall-door bell rang. 

" The haunted man, I suppose?" said 
Mr. Linton, as he took his seat. 

There were footsteps across the hall, the 
drawing-room door shut, and Peter came 
into the room with round eyes. 

" The gentleman from Grasslands," he 
said in an awed whisper, looking back over 
his shoulder. 

Next to a fetish, as an object of awe, was 
a human being who had lived a night 
among the ghosts. 

"You have not begun your breakfast, 
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Linton ; you might as well go in and talk 
to him tiU I can come/' (The obedient 
Linton retired.) " Stay, ask him if he will 
take any breakfast." 

Rinaldi looked from Mr. Lester to his 
daughter. The old man's position in the 
house puzzled him somewhat 

"He ver' good-natured man, Mr. Linton," 
he said, almost apologetically. 

It occurred to him that under the circum- 
stances he might .not have been quite so 
good-natured. 

"Yes," said Mr. Lester dubiously. 
" What have you got under that cover, 
Eve? Linton is very well in his way. 
But he has a great fault. He is too clever." 

" Too--clever ?" 

"In his own estimation, Rinaldi. He 
will not do as he is told. It is no treachery 
to mention this ; I am always telling Linton 
that his tj-oublesome habit of knowing better 
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than his superiors is at the bottom of half 
the bothers he gets us into. Now, you see, 
I told him to bring that young man in to 
breakfast. He does not do so." 

" Perhaps the young man doesn't want 
to come/' suggested Eve, lighting a spirit: 
lamp to keep Linton's coflfee hot. " Peter, 
tell them to have some kidneys ready 
presently." 

'* Bah !" said Mr. Lester, who was less 
Pythagorean in the searching light of early 
mom. " Refuse breakfast after mildewing 
all night in a damp cellar ! That is all 
Grasslands is now. It ought to have been 
buyable for a mere song. Of course it will 
turn out that Linton has been blabbing 
about. How else could it have got wind 
that I meant to have the place ?" 

" Do they know it, papa ?" 

Mr. Lester would not trust himself to 
speak, but rose and went out. 
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Linton came back, somewhat flustered. 

"I could not make him come in," he 
said pleadingly, to Eve. " I said Mr. Lester 
would be annoyed — oflfended perhaps; but 
he did not seem to care. Perhaps this 
young man is not accustomed to society; 
he scarcely seems what you would call a 
man of the world." 

" K you judge by his dress, perhaps 
not," said Eve. 

She fired up and blushed, feelmg angry 
with Linton — she hardly knew why. As 
suddenly remorseful, next moment she spoke 
tenderly to the old man, and concentrated 
her energies upon his delayed breakfiist. 

Meanwhile Mr. Lester had gathered him- 
self together and had entered the drawing- 
room, all trace of petulance gone — once 
more, as he prided himself, the calm, lofty 
sage. 

In the dim green light the young man, 
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who rose and gave a bow that was more a 
nod, looked self-possessed — " ill-mannered," 
was Mr. Lester's comment; still, for all 
that, he might be the owner of Grasslands. 

"I have to thank you for your invita- 
tions, sir," said the new-comer. " You are 
really extremely good. Strangers are not 
always received with open arms like that." 

Was he sarcastic ? He spoke quite gravely ; 
there was an innocent look upon his face. 
It was a young face — he must be very 
young, this pale little man, in spite of his 
scant fair hair and his tired look. 

Mr. Lester was puzzled, taken aback, off 
his guard. 

" You are very good, I am sure," he said. 

"Yes," continued the visitor, absently 
gazing out into the garden, which seemed 
to occupy him more than his lofty host, 
who had received the most cursory glance. 
** What a capital garden you have ! A 
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little wild, perhaps, but some people admire 
that. Yes, as I was saying, you are quite 
an exception to the rule. I suppose casual 
wards are unnecessary in your neighbour- 
hood ? You must be very much pestered, 
though." 

" Sir !" 

Mr. Lester was betrayed into an irritated 
start. 

" I understood from a young lady I met 
last night, and who told me she was your 
daughter, that you keep open house for 
strangers. An admirable plan, but I should 
say one which must be inconvenient at 
times." 

Mr. Lester coughed uneasily. If he had 
only known what a peculiar hybrid specimen 
of humanitv he was to meet, he would have 
been ready for him. 

" Tramps and casuals are not invariably 
pleasant guests." 
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^*May I ask, sir, if you intend your 
remarks as jests T Mr. Lester spoke 
with icy politeness. "I merely asked, 
because amateurs in the art have some- 
times found me lacking in a sense of 
humour." 

" I thought you were a philanthropist, 
and entertarued strangers ad libitum^ lest 
the exception might prove the 'angel un- 
awares.' " 

** I invite all respectable and decent 
strangers, sir; but for tramps and beggars 
the parish has amply provided." 

" Which means that strangers who can 
pay for board and lodging have a general 
invitation, while the starving and penniless 
must pass on." 

" He must be some one, or he would not 
dare this," thought Mr. Lester. Stifling 
his annoyance, he said suavely : " It is evi- 
dent, my dear sir, that you have had no 
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experience of those pariahs of that hopeless 
class of which you speak." 

** Except that I am one of them myself." 

Mr. Lester stared. 

" Yes, sir ; I was bom and bred in abject 
poverty, and it would be literally true to 
say that once I begged my way from John 
o'Groat's to the Land's End." 

" Would it not have been more graceful 
to mention this fact before you came here ?" 

" The invitation was sent to * the gentle- 
man staying at Grasslands.' Now, as I was 
the only * gentleman' staying at Grasslands 
— the old man coming under the denomi- 
nation, perhaps, of * gentleman' (a title 
legally forbidden to none), but a resident 
gentleman— I supposed you invited me." 

"Certainly." . 

" If you required an account of my ante- 
cedents, I could easily have sent them in 
on my card. Allow me,*' he took a card- 
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case from his pocket and handed a card to 
Mr. Lester : 

" David Ross J 
" Grasslands^ Leapdale, shirey 

" Then you are the proprietor of that — 
that brokendown property. I cannot con- 
gratulate you on your purchase. It will 
take thousands, tens of thousands, to make 
it habitable." 

"Mr. Grant is well aware of his lia- 
bilities." The young man grew cooler and 
more amiable as the older man was visibly 
losing his temper. 

" And pray, sir, who is Mr. Grant?" 

" The present proprietor of Grasslands." 

''Then who are you T 

" I act as his secretary, agent, and 
Ubrarian." 

" I shall hope," said Mr. Lester, stifling 
his annoyance to find that Grasslands had 
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slipped through his fingers, " that our 
future interviews will be pleasanter than 
this. Mr. Grant will be a near neighbour 
of mine. I shall take care to be among the 
first to make his acquaintance." 

" That will be impossible, I fear. Mn 
Grant receives no one. He spends his 
time with his books, and witk his fiiends 
who live with him." 

** He is married — has womenfolk, doubt- 
less." Mr. Lester spoke with lofty pity. 

"No, sir; the friends who reside with 
him are ofthe male sex." 

"We should be congenial companions." 
Then Mr. Lester held forth and related his 
scheme for the humanity for whoso cause, 
he said, he lived, frankly acknowledging 
that, with the one exception of his daugh- 
ter Eve, women were distasteful to him. 
" Thus your Mr. Grant and myself are 
kindred souls, and he has evidently, so it. 
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seems to my poor judgment, been attracted 
to my neighbourhood that he should have 
some one with whom he can sympathize." 

" I shall have to cany your sympathies 
to and fro, then, I expect," said the young 
man, rising and picking np his hand-bag, 
"for I can promise you, sir, that if you 
came and rang our bell every day for a 
month, you would fiiil to gain admittance," 

" If I were not a philosopher I might 
take oflPence at your very candid speech," 
said the philanthropist, assuming his most 
fascinating manner. "But knowing man- 
kind as I do, I will merely say, * we shall 
see. 

" We shall see," echoed his visitor drily, 
holding out his hand somewhat stiffly. 
Suddenly the hand dropped, a faint flush 
rose to his thin cheeks, and he glanced 
round. 

" Wait a moment," cried a young laugh- 
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ing voice outside ; then rapid footsteps pat- 
tered on the terrace. Eve, tall, beaming, 
fair, stood in the French- window, her apron 
full of flowers, caught by one rounded arm. 

'' What a lucky thing !" Her blue eyes 
gleamed, her lips smiled, her breast heaved 
after her hurry. " I have just caught you. 
Papa, you must introduce us, please. I 
took this gentleman to Grasslands yesterday, 
you know, and I don't know who he is." 

Then she looked him full in the face and 
smiled. 

" It seems funny, doesn't it T she said. 
But he became suddenly grave and cold. 
This absence of shame in a young girl was 
a shock. It could not be that Shame was 
dead in her, therefore Shame was not bom : 
and if this might be, how, when, where 
could it have happened that, a fullgrown 
woman, she was confiding — ^therefore ignor- 
ant as a baby ! 
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" My daughter, Mr. David Ross," said 
Mr. Lester ceremoniously, annoyed at 
Eve's appearance. It might be necessary 
for him to be Mends with this secretary, 
who was evidently a jack-in-office, but 
for Eve to know him was quite another 
thing. 

" Mr. Ross is Ubrarian to the gentleman 
who has bought Grasslands," he added 
wamingly. 

" Oh — then, of course, you are very 
clever," said Eve. " Dear me, I didn't 
think you were, yesterday. You see, I am 
always seeing clever men, and one has to 
be so careful what one says to them. Well, 
at all events, it is a comfort you are not 
the owner of Grasslands. I hope we shall 
see you here very often ; don't you, papa?" 

" Of course," said Mr. Lester, and David 
Ross bowed. 

" Would you mind telling me about last 

VOL. I. 8 
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night?" began Eve. "Signer Rinaldi " 
(the Italian walked to the window, and 
leaning up against the frame, looked gravely 
in upon the group), "I shall be back 
directly. Old Peter " (turning to Ross), 
" our black servant, you know, wants very 
particularly to find out what species of 
ghost you saw. Rats, I suppose." 

" I slept too soundly to hear or see 
anything, Miss Lester." 

"On the bed of swept-up dust the old 
man threatened you with ?" 

"Hardly. He propped up an old oak 
settee, and I had my coat for my pillow. 
It hasn't done it much good, I fancy," 
holding out his creased well-worn brown 
overcoat 

" Or much harm," said Eve. 

Then their eyes met, and they laughed. 
David Ross's cold manner had gone; he 
hardly knew how or when* 
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" Have a flower. They are just fresh 
from the garden." 

She held out her apron, ftill of the last 
geranium-blooms, roses, and other tender 
blossoms of the dying summer. 

A white rose with a long stem lay at the 
top. He was about to take it, when Eve 
said: 

"Not that, please. Fll tell you why. 
Signor Rinaldi found I wanted it — ^it was 
sticking up right at the top of the wall, and 
he has torn his hand with the thorns; it 
wouldn't be kind to give it away, would it ? 
Here is another." 

The young man bowed, accepted the 
flower, glancing at the Italian leaning 
against the window the while ; then dropped 
it into his hand-bag, and murmuring some- 
thing about "catching the train," said 
good-bye. 

Eve and Rinaldi returned to the garden, 

8—2 
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after she had deposited her flowers upon a 
sofa, to be returned to and arranged by- 
and-by. 

Mr. Lester accompanied his guest to the 
hall-door. Being reminded by some inward 
misgiving that possibly this former beggar, 

but present man in office, might be the 
favourite of his mysterious master, Mr. 
.Grant, and that Mr. Grant's friendship 
might be necessary for the furthering of his 
(Mr. Lester's) plans — he exerted himself to 
make a final good impression. 

" Whether Mr. Grant receives me or not, 
I shall always be pleased to receive you^^^ 
he said, warmly shaking hands with him at 
the door. 

Then he held it open, and smiled gra- 
ciously upon David Koss as he struggled 
with the iron gates, passed through, and 
departed along the road — a smile which 
.changed to a fi'own as he returned to his 
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own sanctum, the library, where Linton 
was seated before the office-table, busily 
correcting proofs. 

" Just as I told you, Grasslands is gone !" 
said Mr. Lester moodily. 

A remark in Linton's would-be facetious 
manner that there " were other pastures 
where grass grew," died upon the old man*s 
lips when he saw that his chief was reaUy 
seriously annoyed. 

" I shall go up by the next train to see 
what can be done," continued Mr. Lester. 
Linton sprang up. " Sit down, my dear 
fellow ! Keally, it is surprising at your age 
to be so excitable. Of course I mean the 
next train after that man is gone." 

" Oh, he is gone, is he ! I should never 
have thought he could be the owner of a 
place like that." 

"He is not. However, we must talk it 
over going up to town." 
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Mr. Lester went out of the room. 
Linton ran his fingers uneasily through 
his long grey hair ; then returned to his 

« 

proofs. 

Meanwhile, the pale young man had 
plodded somewhat wearily along the white, 
dusty road till he came to a stile leading 
to the path across fields leading to the 
station. He crossed the stile, and continued 
his way slowly through a high corn-field 
which the reapers were beginning to cut. 

The breeze was blowing the field into 
yellow waves. The poppies were red among 
the tall stems. Beyond there was a leafy 
copse. A lark was singing far away in the 
clear blue above. Then the church clock 
struck ten. 

" I ought to hurry, I suppose," he 
thought. 

He stopped short. A sudden disgust had 
seized him. 
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" Why hurry ? Why anything ?" he 
suddenly asked himself. " Is the game 
worth the candle? Is any game worth 
any candle, for the matter of that? The 
great Book tells us uncomplimentary things 
about the ploughman who turns back with 
his hand on the plougL It does riot say 
much about what he gets when he reaches 
the end of the last furrow* Conscience, 
perhaps. The ' perpetual feast/ . My 
experience of Conscience is perpetual 
starvation. She is like a woman : persists 
till she gets everything out of you, then 
turns her back upon you." 

He gave a glance at his bag. It felt 
an unusual weight. That rose ! If he 
could have been told he would take a 
flower from a girl, he would not have 
believed it 

" Well, I can throw it away," he thought, 
with a grim smile, glancing towards the 
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hedge flowering over with convolvulus 
and honeysuckle. " A flower more or less 
there won't signify." 

He stopped, put down his coat, and 
opened his bag. There lay the rose a-top 
of his belongings, its round white head 
turned towards him innocently, beseech- 
ingly, like the bright young fece when 
Eve picked it out and held it towards 
him. 

He suddenly snapped his bag and 
went on. 

" Why should I throw it away ? I will 
keep it as long as I live," ran his illogical 
thoughts. 

The lark sang above ; the sharp rasp 
of the cutting scythe sounded as if timing 
his footsteps. 

" They say it is disgraceful the way that 
man, her fether, allows her to knock about 
with men," he said to himself. " At pre- 
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sent it has done her no harm, doubtless " 
(sneering) " owing to the fact that Mr. Lester 
is a partner in Wellboume, Wellboume, and 
Company. Adventurers would scarcely 
dare insult the daughter of a member of 
that firm. She is spotless. If she had a 
brother, he would take care she remained 
so ; but that old ass, wrapped up in his 
own conceit, is worse than no protector.'* 

He was just coming to the gate leading 
to the station. Suddenly he stopped, leant 
his arms against the gate, just as Eve had 
leant her arms before they met in the 
churchyard the night before, and began to 
think — to think so deeply that the train 
steamed in to the station, whistling ; paused, 
the engine roaring ; then steamed out with 
huge spasmodic puffs again and vanished, 
before he roused. 

Then he hurried on suddenly, animated, 
determined. 
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"I will see what I can do; if I could 
save a pure soul from contamination, it 
would be worth living for," he thought, 
hastening into the station. 

The ticket-office was shut, a porter was 
wheeling away an empty truck upon the 
platform. 

" Train just gone, sir ; next 11.20," he 
said as Ross came hurrying in. 

An hour and ten minutes ! He walked 
to the end of the platform and sat down on 
the steps; then he took out a cigar and 
lit it. 

He had placed his bag on his folded coat. 
Why was it his eyes kept wandering towards 
that bag ? 

" They say smoke is bad for flowers," he 
thought. 

Suddenly he laid his cigar aside and 
opened his bag — ^he did not know why,, or 
how ; then he found himself with the white 
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rose in Ma hand, staring at it, perplexed, 
astonished. 

" Somehow, it is exactly like her," he 
SEud to himself. 

Then he seemed to awaken ; he thrust it 
back, shut up the bag, and smoked away 
like a chimney, with folded arms and knit 
brow, for the next half-hour. For he was 
wondering — wondering what on earth he 
had wanted to do with that rose. He knew 
he had wanted to do something with it, the 
question was — what? 





CHAPTER V. 

THE BECTOEY. 

She village church and its neigh- 
bour — the pretentious grey house, 
formerly the Rectory, now the 
Hall — might be considered the centre of the 
straggling village of Alveston. 

Up and down the slopes were cottages 
standing in good -sized gardens. One cottage 
was the hater's, another the butcher's. Even 
the great emporium, the "general shop," 
had not yet adopted a plate-glass front, 
and the draperies and groceries were piled 
modestly in the ordinary windows of a 
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double cottage. Tall trees spread grandly 
above the undipped hedges of the village 
street. There was a certain primitive 
savageness about the cluster of dwellings, 
although Alveston was but some thirty miles 
from London, and had lately been honoured 
with a railway station, to itself. Only four 
miles away there was a conventional market- 
town, with a huge old church, once an 
abbey; with a market-cross; big old inns 
struggUng to hold up their heads despite 

the terrible change brought about by the 
abolition of coaches; with traditions, a 
couple of ancient manor-houses, many hand- 
some new dwellings bought by or built for 
prosperous City merchants ; and with a whole 
street of shops which would not have dis- 
credited the great City itself. Indeed, the 
leisure of the drapers' assistants enabled 
them to dress their windows with that care- 
ful forethought which makes a draper's or 
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any other shop-front in a country town for 
more attractive than the London displays. 
Passing through Upchurch, as the old town 
was named (possibly because the great 
church stood on high ground), you would 
scarcely have believed that such an old- 
fashioned quiet village as Alveston lay beyond 
the woods and the furze common. Alveston 
seemed forgotten in the dip of land called 
Leapdale, just as Grasslands, its forsaken 
manor-house, had seemed to be forgotten 
by the world ; just as the old bachelor 
Rector, who died some eighteen months ago, 
had imagined himself forgotten, and .had 
retreated into his library and buried hifnself 
in his books, like some sulky old dog in' his 
kennel with his bones. 

Given no "great House," a bookworm 
for an incumbent, and as solitary resident 
the peculiar man Reginald Lester (whose 
woman-hating, supposed atheism, and revo- 
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lutionary tendencies had gained him as 
eerie a reputation as that of the '* Haunted 
House " itself), the stagnation of Alveston 
might be accounted for. 

The new Rector's wife was a woman of 
good fe.mily, with a talent for worldliness 
that tempered her sound right-mindedness. 

" My dear," she had said to her husband 
on the day of their arrival, after they had 
lunched with the Hon. and Rev. John Nevil, 
the Incumbent of Upchurch (whose in- 
fluence had obtained the living of Alveston 
forhiscoUege friend), "there is no doubt 
about it, Alveston is a Grod-forsaken place.'* 

"Then, my love," had replied the ener- 
getic little clergyman, on the alert like a 
sharp terrier snif&ng rats, " our plain duty 
is to remind the Almighty of its existence." 

" What are you to do with an atheist as 
chief resident ?" disconsolately suggested his 
partner, greatly taken aback by what she 
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had heard of her future duties. " How are 
you to get at a person of that sort? The 
devil might, with his pitchfork." 

" My dear, I don't intend to get at him. 
I intend to leave him alone." 

" Leaving alone " was not an item in 
Mrs. Marlowe's creed, for she had a genius 
for management. 

" Josiah, if you do not feel equal to con- 
version, it would be more to your credit to 
refuse the living. Remember St. Paul, 
St. Augustine — 



i> 



" My dear, I am not quite so vain as you 
think." 

The new Rector was driving through his 
future cure. The fresh spring wind was 
blowing in his face. He blinked his eyes, 
and felt elated at the idea of fresh fields and 
pastures new, after a trying curacy in the 
West End of London. 

'^ I am neither St. Paul nor St. Augustine. 
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I am only a well-meaning parson. Look at 
the church now " — pointing with his whip — 
" what a fine old building to adorn for the 
glory of God!" 

" For a few labourers and their wives." 

" My love, once a fine musical service, 
and no fear of the congregation." 

"I don't know where they are to come 
fi-om." 

" We shall see." 

The new Kector was brightly confident. 

" You leave the church to me, and look 
after the Rectory. A few garden-parties 
and things will soon bring the neighbour- 
hood about us." 

"I don't see where and how to begin," 
said his wife. 

She had been discouraged by her first 
glimpse of the Rectory. It was a quaint 
little bmlding enough, on gravel soil, with 
a graveUpit in the grounds; plantations 

VOL. I. 9 
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Which had run wild for years and were a 
perfect jungle of overgrown bushes and tall 
hemlocks. The drive leading to the house 
was green with weeds. The whitewash 
between the brown wood of the many- 
gables of the house was mildewy and 
mouldy. There was a lawn, upon which 
an imaginative eye might detect remnants 
of flower-beds among the dank, weedy grass, 
for here and there a wild rose blushed among 
the green, a frail sprig of a suppressed 
fuchsia peeped out in the wilderness. The 
rooms were simply in a state of decay. 
Great fissures in the walls, and black lines 
upon the paper, showed where the big book- 
cases had been. The fireplaces were ruins. 
The window-panes were patchwork of putty 
and paper. The one habitable place in the 
empty house (which exhaled throughout an 
odour suggestive of perennially-closed win- 
dows) was the kitchen, where lived, and 
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had lived for many years, the prim, self- 
satisfied housekeeper, now clothed in deep 
mourning for her late master, and in deep 
disgust for the rest of the world. 

It was discouraging, even to an enter- 
prising spirit. However, that Mrs. Mar- 
lowe effected a transformation would have 
been acknowledged even by one of her 
enemies who had seen the Rectory then, 
and now-a fortnight or so after Ae evening 
when Eve met the strange man on his way 
to the " Haunted House." 

Passing' up a road to the left of the 
village thoroughfare, you would have noticed 
a big grassfield, also to the left. Young 
trees were enclosed at intervals. One or 
two sleek horses and a fine white Aldemey 
cow were grazing in the shade. Beyond 
the belt of close-cut shrubbery the gables of 
a house gleamed white in the August sun- 
shine. Proceeding, you came to gates. 

9—2 
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Passing these, you traversed a smoothly - 
gravelled carriage - drive, and, catching 
glimpses through the clumps of shrubs of 
a finely-cut croquet-lawn surrounded with 
arbours of roses and clematis, you found 
yourself in a porch, the floor of tiles, the 
sides of stained glass, the mat inscribed 
" Cave Canem." Then, ringing the bell, a 
perfect clamour of shrill barks arose within ; 
the door opening, a neat maid in black 
dress, with white cap and apron, admitted 
you to a hall where stuffed dogs, cats, and 
birds lurked beneath and above the modem 
hall -furniture, while a couple of living pugs, 
curling their tails, and suspiciously showing 
their gleaming teeth, ran uneasily and snarl- 
ingly hither and thither, and a black-eyed, 
long-haired Skye rushed viciously at you, 
and was summarily smothered in his own 
hair by the neat attendant 

Within, Mrs. Marlowe sat writing in the 
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morning - room, a square, pleasant room, 
with long French windows overlooking 
the croquet-lawn. The Venetians were half 
lowered. There was a green square carpet 
upon the dark polished floor. Book-shelves of 
well-bound volumes lined the walls. An old 
Venetian mirror was over the mantelpiece. 
The low modem grate was fiUed with ferns. 
Mrs. Marlowe's office- table was a model 
of neatness, the furniture being of polished 
oak, each item in its place. She invariably 
wrote her husband's letters upon old- 
fashioned note - paper, stamped with the 
arms of the Marlowe family ; and she 
invariably used a quill, the one and only pen 
of the class to which she belonged. She 
herself was eminently Conservative in her 
appearance. She had a finely-cut face of 
Roman contour, with shining round black 
eyes. Her ample but well-moulded figure 
was draped in the richest black silk. She 
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wore delicate thread-lace around her throat 
and as a cap - decoration to crown her 
smooth dark haip, among which gleamed a 
stray grey hair or two. 

Mrs. Marlowe was forty years of age. 
Fifteen years ago — a fine, handsome girl 
whose self-contained graciousness carried 
her triumphantly through society gather- 
ings — she had met and liked the Rev. 
Josiah Marlowe, a musical but lively little 
curate. She had her own gift of sprightly 
conventional talk, besides being reputedly 
exceedingly musical. 

Not only had the Rev. Josiah a tenor voice 
which fascinated all the young ladies when he 
intoned the services, but he was a composer. 
He had written two songs, several hymns, 
and a pianoforte piece, all published " on his 
own account," but so liberally patronized 
that he had put aside the proceeds for a 
stained glass window in " his next church." 
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The Rev. Josiah was the idol of his lady- 
parishioners. His eight o'clock matins 
were thronged. His afternoon litanies 
were powerful rivals to picture-galleries 
and five o'clock teas. Blue-eyed beauties 
gazed wistfully at him, and rich widows 
sunned him in their comfortable smiles* 
But none pleased him so well as the 
imposing, slightly self - satisfied - Mary- 
Thome. He thought her wonderfully- 
clever, because, although her manner to 
him was kind, it was tinged with supe- 
riority. Others flattered him. Mary Thome 
made him "feel small.'* He hated to be 
paid court to in her presence. A comical 
glance fi:om her eyes made him blush and 
wonder if he were not in some sort an 
impostor. Yet all of a sudden, one day, he 
discovered that Mary's cynicism and Mary's 
clever commonplace were necessary to his 
happiness. Almost hopelessly, he appealed 
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to her. To his astonishment, he found 
himself accepted. Shortly after, he found 
himself Mary's husband. There was more 
of bewilderment than of pleasurable triumph 
in the situation. But as time went on his 
shadowy fear of he hardly knew what 
subsided. 

Mary was very just. She would not 
have married him had she not deemed him 
worthy of the honour. Although a bom 
critic of herself and everyone else, she was, 
as she herself stated, essentially " a middle 
sort of person." Extremes were impossible 
to her. She invariably weighed and ad- 
justed pros and cons before coming to 
any conclusion. Although recognising the 
spirit of the new High Church renovation, 
she deprecated much that was advanced by 
her Ritualistic husband. Although fond 
of society, and acknowledging its healthy 
influence, she had never strayed near its 
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fringe of dangerous frivoUty. Wlule her 
new home at Alveston was transformed into 
a thoroughly comfortable English parsonage 
—with its dairy, medicine-room aad library 
for the sick poor, as well as its religious 
study for the Rector's sermon - writing 
hours, and its well-appointed drawing-room 
for visitors— it was impossible to detect the 
outward trace of an extreme thought from 
basement to top- story. 

An extreme thinker would scarcely have 
behaved as she did in regard to the " Hall 
people," as Mr. Lester and his daughter 
were called in Upchurch society. Mrs. 
Marlowe entered her new parish with a 
feeling for the unbeliever, who shut away 
his motherless daughter (whom everyone 
seemed to think " a nice as well as a hand- 
some girl"), more nearly akin to horror 
than she had ever before felt. It would be 
of no use, she considered, to make any 
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advances whatever to such a man. There, 
her hMbmd was right. Athelsto, waiving 
respect for an «4nowledg^ Supreme 
Power, naturally threw aside respect alto- 
gether. They were brutal and rude. This 
conclusion of hers was shaken after her 
round of visits to the cottages. The 
women seemed well looked after, the chil? 
dren also. Education seemed to be pro- 
ceeding briskly in the National School, 
judging by the books lying about. And 
all seemed to be "our Miss Eve." She 
taught in the school. " Our Miss Eve " 
seemed "rarely clever." "Laws, there 
ain't nothink she can't do," was the general 
opinion, uttered almost in defiance of the 
stately lady, who spread out her silk gar- 
ments as she graciously accepted a chair 
and spoke firom the pedestal of higher class. 
And, "laws, she ain't a patch upon our 
Miss Eve. We don't want naught to do 
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with V sort," was the general village 
verdict, which Mrs. Marlowe was sharp 
enough to feel, and which set her thinking. 

*' There must be something specially 
remarkable about this girl," was her con- 
clusion. " She does good simply for its 
own sake." There was something Spartan 
about this which commanded admiration. 

" I shall try and make friends with her," 
determined Mrs. Marlowe. 

This was more easily said than done. 
Of course Mrs. Marlowe and Eve came 
across each other occasionally. But Eve 
invariably returned Mrs. Marlowe's en- 
couraging smile with a stiff bow, and fled. 
Eve liked Mrs. Marlowe's genial, handsome 
face. But she was branded as a woman ! 
She wore the regular, conventional society 
dress, too. 

" Does that Marlowe woman make up to 
you ?" her father contemptuously asked her 
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one day, when they were lounging in the 
garden after supper. 

Eve confessed that Mrs. Marlowe had 
appeared graciously disposed, and that she 
thought her pleasant-looking. 

"You are to have nothing to do with 
her, do you hear?" Mr. Lester then said, 
in his most acrid, most sneering manner. 

Shortly afterwards, poor Clarissa had 
died, and there was the episode of the 
cross. Then Mrs. Marlowe roused herself. 
It was a manifest duty to make friends 
with "that poor girl.'* She pondered, 
thought, cast about, deliberated. One day 
she thought one method the best, the next 
day she discarded the last idea altogether. 
The result of her reflections and cogitations 
had been a resolution to appeal to Mr. 

Lester. 

One day, when the sage was reading in 
Ills study, Peter brought him a letter. 
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The first feminine handwriting which 
had penned his name for years ! A strange 
irritation, excitement, annoyance, set him 
trembling with a longing to throw the 
woman's missive at her head. Daring 
to address him ! But the letter must be 
opened. 

*^ Oh yes, of course !" he sneered. *' They 
want my money for their religious humbug. 
Poor fools ! to set about it in such a way ! 
The lack of brains about is simply terrify- 
ing." Then he read the letter. 

" The Eectory, Alveston. 

" Sir, 

^'I am aware I am taking a bold 
step in writing to you. I know you do not 
approve of my sex. For this I feel naturally 
your enemy, for I love and would defend 
my sex to my last breath. I know you 
will think I am writing to you with some 
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underhand motive — to get a subscription 
out of you for the church. The church is 
in bad repair, it is true ; but I would rather 
see it remain so than built up by anyone 
who does not help out of pure love for the 
God for whose worship it is erected. No, 
sir, I shall never ask you for money. But 
I do ask you for your permission to make 
the acquaintance of your daughter. I will 
not do so without your sanction. You 
may have had cruel experience of our sex. 
But remember, supposmg you are right in 
regard to women as a rule, there may be 
exceptions. Your daughter is certainly 
one {that even ycm will acknowledge). 
Good as she is, in spite of all you may say, 
she will believe all the other imknown 
women are the same. Supposing you were 
dead — how would she be able to detect the 
false from the true? Would she not be 
misled by the first feminine sympathy she 
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met with? And unknowing, how could 
she judge? Reflect upon this, sir, and 
allow me to cultivate your daughter's 
friendship, that in case she is left alone in 
the world it may not be in the darkness of 

that ignorance you despise — on the subject 

of women. 

" I am, sir, 

" Your obedient servant, 

" Mary Marlowe." 

Mr. Lester read the letter once — twice. 
Then he threw it upon the table impatiently, 
and thought. Mrs. Marlowe had made a 
"nasty suggestion." Evils were doubly 
evils when you did not understand them. 
Eve did not understand women, of course. 
He did not want her to. Yet 

He took up the letter, reluctantly, dis- 
gustedly, and read it a third time. This 
woman, a stranger, had dared to remind 
him he was mortal, which was more than 
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any of his male friends would liave cared 
to do. 

"Bold!" he said to himself; "and— 
clever. If she had known me for years, 
she couldn't have pleaded her cause better." 

Then he mended a pen, stiU wavering. 
Then he rang his bell, and demanded Eve. 
Eve came in, fresh, smiling. She was accus- 
tomed to her father's troubled, disdainful 
expression. 

"Do you want to know that Marlowe 
woman ?" 

Eve thought a moment. First she ac- 
knowledged she didn't care. Then it suddenly 
struck her how long she had felt the want of 
personal aid in her work among the poor, 

"I don't say it wouldn't be a help^'* she 
added. 

"Very well," said Mr. Lester, with the 
peculiar toss of his head which meant " Go," 
and which Eve obeyed, as usual. 
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Then he penned his reply : 



"The Hall, A . 

" Madam, 

" Since you have a desire to know 
my daughter, I have no objection to your 
speaking to her when you meet. She is 
perfectly able to direct her own affairs, her 
opinions beiug now formed. At the same 
time, may I be allowed to add that she is 
unable to open the door to any guests save 
those who come here by my special invita- 
tion? 

" I am, madam, 

" Yours truly, 

"Keginald Lester." 

Eeading it over, a gleam of pleasure 
danced in his sunken eyes, and he uncon* 
sciously chafed his thin white hands and 
gave a sigh of satiBfaction, He had seen 
through the woman at once. Women want- 

VOL. I. 10 
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ing to know each other, except to use each 
other as stepping-stones ! 

" After all, this woman is absurdly shallow, 
in spite of her sharpness," he thought. " I 
can fancy I see her face when she reads this, 
and finds her ruse detected at the outset. 
Wanted to make a ladder of Eve by which 
to climb up here !" Then a sudden thought 
made his expression changa Supposing 
she should contaminate Eve with her " mean 
womanity," as Mr. Lester termed the little- 
ness of the sex. Oh, it was impossible ! 
" Eve must give the true ring like a perfect 
bell, strike her as you may," he assured 
himself. " To get a false tone, she must be 
crushed, broken ; and away from the world 
of women, that she can never be." 
' So the letter was sent. Mrs. Marlowe 
read between the lines, smiled her quiet 
tight little smile, locked the note carefully 
away, told her Josiah she had received a 
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curt permission from Mr. Lester to know 
Ms daughter, and made a point of crossing 
Eve's path at the very first opportunity. 

She strove to be rough and commonplace, 
and not to seem to be seeking the girl's 
fiiendship. Their first interviews were short 
and to the point. They nodded to each 
other, like secret enemies meeting on com- 
mon ground. . Mrs. Marlowe was desperately 
inclined to smUe when she felt Eve's big, 
honest eyes wonderingly scrutinizing her. 
But she had not served society for nothing, 
and had learned to act in that subtlest school 
before which stage-play expires as flame in 
broad sunlight. She remained serious ; and, 
as she afterwards told the little Rector, 
*^ managed to be more like a man, and there- 
fore more disagreeable, than she had ever 
been in her life before." : Upon which the 
Rev. Josiah admiringly called her a " Jesuit/^ 
that mystic concoction of Machiavelli, Borgia, 

10—2 
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and all other intriguing geniuses — ^intriguing 
in the interests of Christianity — ^before which 
his soul prostrated itself in awe. Vestments, 
candles^ the crucifix, bells, flowers, were as 
so many irritants to the Rev. Josiah's secret 
yearning for Rome. Sometimes he did not 
know which fascinated him the more — ^hi& 
clever subversive wife, or the Papacy. But 
after all the Pope was as a high tower erected 
in central Christendom to be shot at: the 
Pope was above-board, flying his scarlet 
colours and exposing his triple tiara in 
broad daylight. A Jesuit, who acknow- 
ledged that his aim was to be " wise as the 
serpent and simple as the dove," was the 
hooded cobra assuming pigeon form and 
creeping, darting beneath the surface, leaving 
a destructive trail; it was as if the devil 
had volunteered in the Almighty interests. 
The seething spiritual passions of the lively 
clergyman came to the surface when he was 
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excited. One saint's day, when, after full 
celebration with flowers, song, candles, vest- 
ments, intoxicating incense and subduing 
bells, he had had reason to entertain certain 
High Church dignitaries at a champagne 
luncheon, he afterwards burst out in the 
presence of his wife. 

'' All this is very well in its way," he had 
said, almost with passion ; " but when you 
think of the Jesuits, it is like a handful of 
dust cast upon the blazing fire of in- 
fidelity !" 

Mrs. Marlowe stifled her feelings and 
gently smiled. 

" Explain, dear ; I don't quite follow 
you," she said in dulcet accents. 

"Why, our little petty efforts are like 
children throwing spadefuls of sand into 
the sea, while the Jesuits — Maryl some- 
times I fancy them playing ninepins, and 
their ninepins are thrones ; sometimes I see 
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them at football, and their ball is the 
world !" 

" Josiah dear, they have sent up to ask 
you to sign another fifty of * The Evening 
Dream/" said his wife, gently handing 
him a note (those were not the happy post- 
card days) ; " it seems a very short time 
since you signed the last fifty, doesn't it?" 

The gentle creature had a pretty way of 
suddenly recalling her husband to everyday 
life — when attacked, as he sometimes was, 
after long services and champagne luncheons, 
with extra fits of extreme fervour — by 
allusions to his latest compositions. As 
the latest baby to a motherly woman was 
his latest musical effort to the Rev. Josiah. 
Like a sudden cold-water shock, it brought 

him to himself at once. 

" Ah," he said, collapsed, once more re- 
called to earth, but not unpleasantly, "it 
does indeed. Nine days ago, wasn't it, 
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Mary ? I thought * The Evening Dream ' 
would fetch them." Fifty copies in eight 
days ! Visionary Jesuits burst like bubbled 
in the atmosphere of composerial triumph. 
" Mary, I always told you that originality 
was the thing." 

" Yes," said his wife, arranging her papers. 
"As Etta Watts was saying the other 
day. ^ I love to see Mr. Marlowe play his 
melodies with one finger,' the dear girl said, 
in her earnest, enthusiastic way. * Dear 
Mrs. Marlowe, it is so original.' " 

"You are incorrigible, Mary," muttered 
the Rector, going but hastily lest he should 
quarrel with his wife. He hated a conjugal 
quarrel, did the well-meaning little man. 
He invariably was worsted. 

This " getting the worst of it " made 
him cautious. He was wont to pause a 
while, to smooth himself down, to prepare 
himself, before joiniQg his wife in the library. 
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after his parochial rounds. In certain 
humours Mrs. Marlowe's mUd sarcasm was 
almost agreeable, like being mentally 
scratched. But there were times when you 
did not want to be mentally scratched ; then 
sarcasm made you flinch. 
. But on that morning when Mrs. Marlowe 
was writing in the Ubrary, two weeks after 
that evening when Eve conducted the 
mysterious young man to the " Haunted 
House," events overcame Mr. Marlowe. He 
burst into his wife's presence in his dusty 
boots, his brown face flushed and hot, his 
grey-besprinkled hair moist and clinging to 
his head. 

" My dear," he said excitedly, " I don't 
know where to begin." 

" You are soon back," said Mrs. Mar- 
lowe placidly, leaning back in her round- 
backed chair. 

(The Rector had been to London.) 
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" First of all, that Italian Eve Lester was 
talking about is the rage in London. He 
is an improvisatore." 

" Oh." 

" Yes ; and sixty- two copies of * The 
Evening Dream ' sold in thirteien days." 

'^ Yes." 

" Well, can't you see ? You know I 
thought of a concert some time ago, to make 
up the money for the stained glass window. 
I have twenty pounds odd. The window 
would cost forty. If it did not come out 
of the compositions, of course I could not 
have the fact recorded. But, don't you 
see, if that man played * The Evening 
Dream ' at a concert, and it got about in 
Upchurch, the receipts would be more than 
twenty pounds if it were properly worked. 
There would " (artfully) " be a surplus for 
the poor. You know we have some bad 
cases just now." 
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" You are counting your chickens, Josiah, 
without having even found the eggs. Who 
could ask this Rinaldi ?" 

" Eve, of course." 

"Certainly not." Mrs. Marlowe spoke 
decidedly. " The poor girl is quite in a 
false position enough, entertaining a lot of 
men at all hours, without her asking them 
fiivours." 

" Well, you know, dear, you could have 
a garden-party just when he happens to be 
down. We ought to make some return to 
the Nevils. When the girls know he is 
the fashion in society, they will be wild to 
hear him play. Then I have another reason. 
I have just made acquaintance with Mr. 
Grant's secretary." 

Mr. Grant, the new, mysterious proprietor 
of Grasslands, was the one theme through- 
out the village, — since the workmen had 
arrived, the scaffoldmg had been put up, 
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and Grasslands Manor bid fair to be trans- 
formed into a habitable place. Even Mrs. 
Marlowe could not help her ears pricking 
u^ at the sound. 

"Well?" she remarked. 
"Well," said Mr. Marlowe, reassured by 
his wife's curiosity, " he is a very nice 
young fellow." 

" But if I remember rightly, Eve said he 
told her father he had been, literally, a 
beggar!" 

" Ah," said Mr. Marlowe, with a superior 
smile, making a circuit of the room, and 
gazing out upon the green lawn, " * things 
are not always what they seem,' as the poet 
says." 

"What do you mean?" 
" I mean that after our conversation tra* 
veiling down together, and my visit to the 
works with this young secretary, or what- 
ever he is, I have formed my own opinion." 
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« WHch is- 



>> 



" That lie is not only a secretary." 
" What caQ he be, then ?" 
" A very near relation." • 

" But he is not a Grant ; if I understand 
rightly, his name is Ross." 

" He may be a nephew, or an — adopted — 



son." 



"Why should you think that? I sup- 
pose he gives himself au-s ?" 

" By no means," said the Rector warmly. 
*^ Perhaps he dwells upon the feet of his 
humble origin too much for perfect genuine- 
ness. Little slips in talking made me think. 
He was explaining to me Mr. Grant's plans 
while taking me over the new buildings; 
then sometimes he would forget himself and 
€ay, '/intended so and so.' Then the fore- 
man's manner to him was so deferential." 

" It naturally would be, being Mr. Grant's 
representative, as I suppose he is. Did 
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you find out anj^hing about this Mr* 
Grant T 

" Oh yes ; he is some sort of an invaUd !" 

" Any family T 

" No ; that is just it. The place is being 
enlarged, there will be numbers of bedrooms, 
but this Mr. Grant is a bachelor." 

**He intends to keep open house, of 
course," said Mrs. Marlowe approvingly. 
'' Josiah, I consider this good news." 

"No," said her husband energetically, 
gesticulating as if he were in the pulpit. 
"Now that is the mysterious "part of the 
affair. This Mr. Koss says Mr. Grant is a 
perfect recluse. The young man was veary 
reserved about him altogether. But he did 
let out that Mr. Grant was afflicted in some 
way. What or how it was impossible to 
get out of him. Anyhow Mr. Grant hides 
himself fi'om public view, and, as far as I 
can make out, never sees anyone but * those 
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similarly afflicted,' to use the young man's 
words. But this Ross was not sufficiently 
on his guard not to let out that Mr^ 
Grant had been at Grasslands himself J^ 

'* Well, you might soon have found out 
what sort of a person he was by talking to 
the old man in charge. Is he still there ?'* 

" Oh yes ! He is to have a porter's lodge. 
My dear, I did talk to him. But either his 
deafness has got much worse, or he pur- 
posely misunderstood every word I said." 

" A nice sort of porter !" (Mrs. Marlowe 
was disconsolately tidying her writing- 
table.) " Josiah, this is a fearful instance 
of * birds of a feather.' It was bad enough 
to have one eccentric man in the place, 
frightening all sensible, ordinary people 
away — that Mr. Lester has been a perfect 
moral scarecrow — ^but think of two ! It 
is hopeless ! Between such a Scylla and 
Charybdis, I can't steer the place into 
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civilization. We shall remain where we 
are, perfect Robinson Crusoes. You will 
see. Even the Nevils will drop us." 

^* We must prevent that," said the 
Rector. " My dear, you must give a 
garden-party soon. Meanwhile, say not 
one word of this new man being a failure. 
Excite their curiosity at Upchurch. Mean- 
while, I will get up the concert. May 
Nevil is always wild to sing. Then there 
is young Rawson at Upchurch Court. He 
plays the violin — don't you know ? — always 
goes up to town when any new fiddler-fellow 
comes out. We will introduce this secretary 
to people. You must take him up, you 
know. Then he will be bound to get 
Mr. Grant to see you. I tell you, he is 
everybody. Any fool could see that. And 
once let you get hold of this afflicted man, 
you wUl manage him." 

"Not if he is an atheist," said Mrs. 
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Marlowe, with a vivid recollection of that 
note of Mr. Lester's. 

*' Now is it likely he would be ?" 
'^ They seem to be springing up over- 
night like toad-stools," said his wife hope- 
lessly. 

Nevertheless, she kept her husband's 
suggestions in her mind, weighed and pon- 
dered them. She sent a general invitation 
to Mr. David Eos», kindly, if somewhat 
condescendingly, worded — ^for as yet there 
was no tangible reason to consider him as 
more than a dependent of the coming Mr. 
Grant — and she received a courteous reply. 
Some day Mr. Eoss would be pleased to 
avail himself of her kindness, for which he 
tendered his thanks. At present he was 
compelled, by his business arrangements, to 
return to town immediately after his visits 
to Grasslands. 

The days went on. The buildings were 
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progressing rapidly. Alveston was alive with 
big waggons, with workmen going to and 
fro. A gang of labourers got together 
from adjacent hamlets was transforming the 
waste land into park-like grounds. Money 
did not appear to stand in the way of the 
new owner of Grasslands. Waggon-loads 
of turf came and were laid down. Masses 
of shrubs were unpacked and planted. The 
high hedges and fine old trees were pruned, 
but otherwise untouched. At certain places 
tall treUises were erected. A high wall 
was building. Evidently Mr. Grant did 
not intend to be overlooked, 

Eumour had made the coming man the 
hero of the hour. Mr. Lester had been a 
nine days' wonder in the neighbourhood 
fifteen years ago, but his comparatively 
unobtrusive way of living had soon killed 
him as a topic of conversation. He kept no 
carriages and horses. Eve did not even 
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have a pony. He "could not be much." 
But this was quite a different affair. 

The Rev. Josiah Marlowe went about 
detailing each fresh discovery, while he 
strictly kept the facts disclosed to his wife 
to himself. The latest news was that the 
stables were renovated. So Mr. Grant 
would keep several horses. Mr. Marlowe 
was certain the Home Farm would be used. 
The men were already at work at the 
tumble-down bams and buildings. 

" He must be enormously rich," said the 
stately Mr. Nevil, Rector of Upchurch, to 
Mr. Marlowe, during one of his visits — 
which were quite an excitement now. 
" Grant — Grant. I was looking him up in 
' The County Families.' There are so many 
Grants. I think you said he was un- 
married. Is he young ?" 

" I expect we shall soon find out for our- 
selves," said Mr. Marlowe evasively. (The 
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fact was, David Ross was growing more, 
rather than less, reserved with the little 
clergyman, so that he was afraid of cross- 
questioning him further ; his gossip now 
was the outcome of his own observations.) 

Then he proposed the garden-party, just 
to introduce this young Ross, Mr. Grant's 
private secretary, '*but, you know," in a 
mysterious aside to Mrs. Nevil, ** intimately 
related to the owner ; evidently a very near 
relation." 

The wife of the hon. and rev. Rector of 
Upchurch hesitated. A private secretary 
might be some one, of course, but — 

" Does not Mrs. Marlowe think it might 
be as well to postpone introducing this 
young man until Mr. Grant has arrived ?" 
she suggested. '* I have great confidence in 
Mrs. Marlowe's judgment. Still, it seems 
scarcely ceremonious, does it ? Of course, 
Mrs. Marlowe has good authority for sup- 
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posing this person of great importance in 
Mr. Grant's eyes?" 

" Of course," said the Rector. 

Still Mrs. Nevil wavered. But Ella and 
May Nevil, handsome and fashionable girls, 
fell in with any idea that suggested gaiety. 
The Rector returned with their promise to 
come. 

The next person to be invited was Ross 
himself Mr. Marlowe saw him superin- 
tending the planting of some shrubs as he 
rode by Grasslands, and stopped. 

"Whatever that little man is always 
hovering about here like some restless jack- 
daw for, I can't make out," thought David 
Ross, reluctantly advancing as Mr. Marlowe 
rode in, beaming and waving his hand. The 
secretary was getting a little bored with his 
future pastor. 

" Busy, busy as ever !" adpairingly cried 
the Rev. Josiah. " Ah !" (looking towards 
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the young tree that was being carefully let 
down into the big hole,) " charming, quite a 
charming arrangement. There is no doubt 
that a first-rate landscape gardener has been 
here. You work too hard, my friend. You 
want a little rest, change, society, music !" 

" I like the open air, ■— all this, — far 
better," said Eoss, half smiling at the little 
man's eagerness ; a smile which disappeared 
at once when the Eector proposed the garden- 
party. His hand, which had been patting 
and smoothing the shining neck of the 
clergyinan's sleek cob. fell at his side. 

** I am much obliged to you, but I never 
go to parties, su-." 

Mr. Marlowe urged the necessity of 
making acquaintances before " the invalid " 
(as he had got into the habit of calling 
Mr. Grant in private) arrived. He, Ross, 
would be certain to want society sooner or 
later. Besides, who knew but that Mr. 
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Grant might change his mind and go into 
society also ? 

" That is not very likely, Mr. Marlowe." 

Then the Rector talked of those sweet 
girls — the Nevils, earl's grand-daughters* 
The sons of Sir James Rawson, too, from 
Upchm'ch Court. Then such charming 
music ! Surely, Ross had heard of Rinaldi, 
the well-known sculptor, who was a splendid 
performer • 

He stopped, for the pale young man 
stepped back and flushed. 

" You mean that Italian ?" he said. 

" Do you know him ?'' asked the Rector, 
a Uttle confused, for notMng had'been said 
as yet of the garden-party to Eve. " Ah, 
of course ! you know Mr. Lester, and saw 
him there. I don't know for certain whether 
he will come, but Eve Lester, — dear girl, — ^ 
will be sure to bring him if she can." 

David Ross looked as if he were hesitat- 
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ing. Then, turning abruptly to his visitor, 
he held out his hand, saying : 

" Good-bye. All right ; let me know in 
time, and 111 come," and went off to the 
planters, who were pausing in their work, 
and evidently waiting for him. 

" An extremely brusque young man," 
thought the Rector, as he rode off to his 
wife with the acceptance. " However, that 
sort of character is generally to be trusted." 
But he wondered " how he would get on 
with the young Rawsons, and with May 
and Ella Nevil." It would be a strange 
gathering ; Eve Lester, too, and Rinaldi. 
Still, his wife was capable of arranging the 
most heterogeneous cuttings from social 
flower-beds. 

"What was it you said that made the 
young man determine to come?'' asked 
Mrs. Marlowe, after her husband had told 
her his tale. "You said he blushed. 
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What about ? You are always fimcying 
things, Josiah." 

" My dear, when I mentioned Rinaldi, he 
blushed." 

" Ah !" said Mrs. Marlowe thoughtfully. 
" Well, I can't afford to spend time specu- 
lating and suspecting; there is a great deal 
more mystery and secrecy and — and eccen- 
tricity about the place than I care for, now. 
Quite enough, if not more than I can 





CHAPTER VI. 

"the cloud no bigger than a man's 

HAND," 

sNTIL now, Eve had grown up 
in her strange masculine atmo- 
sphere like some fair delicate 
flower in a garden planted with holly- 
hocks, 6unflowers or other big, unwieldy- 
plants. She knew no others, so she was 
not ouly content, but admired these, and 
stretched her pretty head upwards towards 
the blue heaven in unconscious imitation. 

Perhaps the rough men had been a 
screen between her and real life. Her 
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fether and Mr. Linton — ^also the men of 
different nationalities who formed the staff 
of the EmancvpatoT — these were her com- 
panions; in some sort she felt them her 
equals; beings to a certain extent on her 
own level, who (with the exception of the 
father whom. she loved with adoring in- 
tensity) were powerless to touch her 
dormant passions. 

Eve was a woman. It was true that 
she had gone about her ' lifework hither- 
to with a certain rough, boyish energy and 
insensibility. But this was a mere shell, 
which would crack and fall away if the 
womanhood below burst into a blaze. 

After that eventful night when she met 
David Koss in the churchyard, and was, 
later, introduced to the sculptor-musician 
Antonio Rinaldi, — she was scarcely the 
same. She visited the poor, being constant in 
her daily care of Jonathan the poor labourer's 
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consumptive wife ; she taught her class of 
boys in the village school their advanced 
arithmetic and mathematics, and continued 
to drill historical and geographical facts 
into the generally sharper- witted elder girls ; 
she was helping Mrs, Marlowe with all the 
arrangements for a harvest- thanksgiving day, 
except the church decorations. She went 
about the house directing and suggesting as 
usual. The garden and the fowls were not 
neglected. But 'somehow she enjoyed her 
occupations less. She found her thoughts 
wandering. Once she felt desperately in- 
clined to stroll towards Grasslands, to see 
the changes that were rapidly turning the 
" Haunted House " into a habitable manor. 
Then, one evening, after cutting the grass 
upon the graves, she went to the gate where 
she was leaning that eventful night, and 
thought of Eoss, of Grasslands, and of the 
mysterious Mr. Grant, for a whole half hour. 
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Meanwhile, David Ross had not forgotten 
. her. He had locked that little white rose 
away in a drawer. It was a curious fact, but 
that white rose haunted him. As he passed 
the clumsy old oaken escritoire (a piece of 
old Grasslands furniture) where it was, he 
felt it was there, and felt an inclination to 
look at it. 

" I shall throw the thing away," he said 
to himself one day, almost angrily. But 
the withered rose was still in that 
drawer. 

And Rinaldi ? The enthusiastic Italian 
had returned to London in the humour of 
one just awakening from a passionately- 
beautiful dream, or of one in the luscious 
intoxication produced by haschish. The 
vision of Eve seemed to float before him. 
He was conscious of an ominous murmur 
throughout his being. When his will said 
*' Work/' his inclinations were for lying in 
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his chaise-longue^ dreaming ; when he should 
have paid visits, or fulfilled accepted engage- 
ments (his writing-table was stre^Ti with 
invitations to fashionable parties), he felt an 
almost irresistible inclination to start for 
Alveston, to go to the Hall on any pretext, 
at once. 

*' I must see her again !*' he was con- 
stantly, feverishly declaring to himself. 
"Not only see her, — but do some great 
thing to make her think of me." 

Restlessly, passionately, he turned over 
in his mind what this should be. Make a 
statue of her ? This would be the work of 
months. Embody her beauties in the most 
romantic music ? She would scarcely underr 
stand. Then he suddenly remembered the 
Italian . poem he had written for that forth- 
coming number of the Emancipator. He 
seized the manuscript, tore it up, and wrote 
another. 
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Before a storm gathers, there is often 
a calm, still day, when Nature the restful 
and Life the restless seem either to have 
joined hands in a temporary truce, or to 
declare themselves forced antagonists before 
commencing a cruel war to the knife. 

Such was the day on which there ap- 
peared upon Eve's horizon the "cloud no 
bigger than a man's hand." 

Alveston seemed basking in the glowing 
August sunshine. The harvest was pro- 
ceeding briskly. The bricklayers and 
carpenters at Grasslands worked with a will, 
in spite of the heat. 

Mr. Lester was in his library. The 
green Venetians were lowered, the windows 
were open. The room was cool, pleasant to 
the eyes with its soft brown tints» 

The sage was sitting before his writing- 
table in his comfortable easy-chair, opening 
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and reading letters. Before him lay an un- 
folded copy of the just issued Emancipator. 

This he opened the last, turning the 
pages languidly — for he had seen the proofs 
— till he came to Rinaldi's poem. 

Then he knit his brow. This was not 
the poem on " Liberty " which he had read 
in proof. What did it mean ? What were 
they all about ? 

Mr. Lester knew the Italian language 
thoroughly. As he glanced through the 
verses, his brow smoothed, his eyes 
brightened — ^he stroked his chin, and 
smiled. 

The verses flowed smoothly, felicitously. 
The first stanza was an apostrophe to 
Freedom. The second described an ideal 
patriot : a man who fought the subtlest, 
most difficult battle of all, the battle of 
self-denial, that he might give his all- 
time, effi)rt, capital — to his great mistress. 
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The third stanza was a verbal portrait of 
a woman. After describing a fair, lovely 
girl (Eve, in fact, as seen by Rinaldi's 
charmed eyes), the writer told the story of 
her life, depicted her soul. This was no 
self-seeking, feminine spirit. Emancipated 
from all ordinary society-cobwebs of miser- 
able rules, this soul was like a pure fountain 
casting itself upon the dry, dull earth, in 
acts of mercy and sacrifice. 

Mr. Lester recognised himself and his 
daughter as the hero and heroine of Rinaldi's 
adulatory poem. 

" Now to see what Eve will say to it," he 
eaid to himself, with an amused smile. 

He sounded the little gong on his writing- 

^ 

table, and sent for Eve. 

She came and stood in the doorway ; she 
wore her big straw hat ; and a basket full of 
provisions, which she was intending to take 
to Jonathan's dying wife, hung on her arm. 
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" Going out — in this heat T 
Eva explained her errand. 
" Surely the woman could wait till even- 
ing. 

Eve had to teach her classes after this 
expedition. 

" The boys have their last Euclid lesson 
before the holidays — and we are going to 
attack that 24th problem," she said. 

" As if you would ever bring it home to 
those gaping idiots ! I am not at all sure 
that I am wise in permitting these classes, 
Eve.'' 

Eve went across to her father, knelt by 
him, and laid her hand coaxingly upon his 
arm. 

" Oh! but, papa — ^it does them so much 
good " 

" When you look at me like that, your 
eyes seem to melt my calm common sense.'' 

Mr. Lester was in high good-humour. 
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" Come — sit down and let me read you 
Rinaldi's poem. Then go and do what you 
Uke." 

Eve looked reluctant. She thought of 
the sick woman expecting her, then perhaps 
fearing she would not come. 

" Will it not do when I come back ?" 

" As you like." 

Mr. Lester seemed amused. When Eve 
had disappeared — as she did speedily, lest 
he might recall her — he rose, and pacing 
the room, indulged in a pleasant self-gratu- 
latory reverie. 

He mused. To-day he seemed to realize 
more than ever that this scheme of his to 
create a being who would be less self-con- 
fident than a man, yet who would be with- 
out the exacting weaknesses of womanhood, 

« 

was a complete success. 

Others saw this as well as himself. He 
did not think much of Linton's constant 
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praises — the poor old man was always 
maundering on the subject of Eve — ^but 
with Kinaldi, who was not only a man of 
genius, but a man of the world who had 
seen the world, it was different. He could 
value Rinaldi's opinion. 

Ah ! if this education of Eve were his one 
and only success, it was enough for a life- 
time. Pettiness, smallness, was cast out. 
Eve was bold, without being immodest; 
frank, without being rude ; active, brave, 
dutiful, without ostentation. 

She would be his comfort, his solace, his 
second self till the time came when he must 
drop this mortal chrysalis, his body. 

She- would be the very life and soul of 
his schemes. Mr. Lester enjoyed a lengthy 
reflection upon these. He had intended to 
buy Grasslands, and to make it the head- 
quarters of the " Brothers of Freedom." 
Grasslands could not be his. But there 
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were other estates, other big houses, near 
the metropolis. He had commissioned 
Linton to see several estate agents, and 
to bring him the particulars of any property- 
then in the market which would be likely 
to suit him. Once established in roomy 
quarters, the 'prestige of the Society would 
grow, the outside world would begin to 
believe in Keginald Lester's philanthropy. 

" How true it is that money is power," 
he mused. How wise he had been to leave 
his capital in the hands of such a financial 
Jupiter as Mr. Thomas Wellbourne, the 
head of the great firm of Wellbourne, Well- 
bourne and Co. Jupiter ! he was a Midas. 
At his touch possibilities became certainties 
— dull clay was transformed into gold. 

Mr. Wellbourne had successfully proved 
to Mr. Lester that in a few years he would 
be a millionaire, even as he, Thomas Well- 
bourne, already was. 
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Then — then, he would have power, real, 
actual power. He would be able to impress 
his opinions upon his kind. He would be 
known not only as the Apostle of Freedom, 
but as the inventor of a new woman- 
hood — of a secon^ Eve, whose present 
perfection would unconsciously obliterate 
the painful recollections of the first. He 
clenched his fist with a sensation of 
triumph. As he paced his room his thin 
cheek was flushed. Perhaps in his whole 
life he had never felt in a more joyous 
mood. 

He was pausing before his table and 
glancing almost dreamily at the unfolded 
newspapers lying in a tumbled heap, when 
his eyes were attracted by a quotation 
heading an article in a well-known weekly 
journal. 

" These violent delights have violent ends, 
And in their triumph, die." 
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He read the words over and over again, 
as if fascinated. 

'" These violent delights have violent ends, 
And in their triumph, die." 

" Violent delights." What had these to do 
with him ? 

" It applies to worldlings, to sensualists," 
he said to himself, almost pettishly — for he 
was annoyed that such a slight circumstance 
should have had the power to sober him, 
which it had. " * Violent delights ' are the 
acts prompted by the vulgar passions 
common to the brute and to man. Thanks 
to my reasoning powers, such degradations 
are unknown to me." 

Nevertheless, the words hovered about his 
mind. He felt a sudden reaction. A ring 
at the hall-bell jarred upon him. It seemed 
to clang in the silence ominously, wam- 
ingly. 

A knock at the study-door. 
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" May I come in T 

Linton entered. He looked excited. His 
grey hair was ruffled, his cheekbones were 
reddened. He almost fell over a chair — 
then, apologizing, adjusted his spectacles. 

" My good friend, whatever is the matter 
with you T Mr. Lester spoke with a lofty 
condescension which would possibly have 
been irritating to the herd. But Linton 
was accustomed to it. 

" I will tell you presently." 

The old man seemed strangely flurried. 
He stood balancing his hat and staring 
sadly, wistfully, at his chief. 

" Has some one withdrawn a subscription 
from the Emandpatm^f We shall survive 
it, Linton.'* Mr Lester gave a short, 
contemptuous laugh, inwardly thinking, 
" Poor old fool." 

"Mr. Lester — my dear friend — don't 
joke — it is more than I can bear." 
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Linton spoke in a choked voice. The 
tears were in his dim eyes. First he turned 
away his head and tremblingly dropped his 
fluffy old hat upon a chair ; then he went up 
to Mr. Lester, grasped his hands and shook 
them. 

" Whatever are you doing ?" Mr. Lester 
spoke irritably. He was uneasy. "Gro 
and sit down, and compose yourself. Then 
say what all this is about, if you can talk 
sense." 

" About ? Why, I thought it would have 
killed me. They are talking about Well- 
bourne and Wellboume being unsafe." 

" Dear me ! And is that your mare's 
nest ? Oh Linton ! Linton ! It is a good 
thing for you that if you are editor of the 
Emancipator you have me to check you. 
You would have come to grief, to utter 
grief, alone !" 

*' Ah !" Mr. Linton gave a deep sigh. 
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" You mayn't believe me — ^but — that — ^is — 
the report — ^in — the City." 

" Well, and if it is T 

Linton stared. 

" Bah ! I have no patience with you !" 

Mr. Lester began to pace the room again. 
He was angry. Angry with Linton — and 
angry with himself because he felt annoyed 
and disturbed by Linton's news. 

" Let us hear the whole of your precious 
story," he remarked, with a sort of scorn. 
Still, he listened attentively while Linton 
told his tale. How, in a certain City dining- 
room, he had overheard a low-toned con- 
versation between two men. They were 
speaking of some well-known person, a 
reputed millionaire, head of a great firm, 
whose integrity had until now been imsus- 
pected. But a certain bankruptcy had lately 
occurred. And during the final arrange- 
ments of this, ugly hints had been given by 
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the bankrupts which had led to the circula- 
tion of as ugly rumours anent the solidity of 
the great firm of Wellboume. 

Mr. Lester laughed. His eyes glittered. 
He spoke bitterly to Linton. His voice was 
raised. Peter, laying the cloth for luncheon, 
overheard, and went into the library. 

" Oh, beg pardon, massa — ^but Mr. Linton 
have luncheon ?" 

" Of course," said Mr. Lester savagely. 

" Oh, beg pardon, massa." Peter shut 
the door, and hesitated. 

"Think Peter had 'bout better fetch 
Missy Eve/' he reflected . sagaciously. 
"Missy at school now. Won't take three 
minuties." And seizing his old straw hat, 
he tramped off^ towards the schoolhouse. 

Eve had paid her visit to Jonathan's poor 
hut. There she had found the consumptive 
woman lying exhausted in a chair, a bowl 
of unpeeled potatoes in her lap, and the 
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knife fallen from her nerveless fingers upon 
the brick floor. The two little children 
were sitting gazing alternately at their 
helpless mother and at the dying fire. They 
were too young to do more than to feel that 
they were likely to have no dinner to-day. 
As Eve appeared in the doorway they set up 
a crow, and the unfortunate woman wept 
with reUef. 

" Ah, miss/' she had said between her 
gasps, after Eve had given her food and 
wine, had cheered the children and mended 
the fire and was sitting busily peeling the 
potatoes, '' they says a lot in the Bible about 
hangels. But them as comes and helps like 
you does is better nor hangels. Now, 
would the Lord's hangel come and get my 
old man's dinner like you does ? It an't in 
natur to expect such a thing." 

Eve said a word or two about Scriptural 
angels, that she might not seem to slight 
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the poor soul's faith — then changed the sub- 
ject to the coming school-treat. She would 
take Nanny and Tommy herself. No 
clothes? Oh! that could be easily ar- 
ranged. She would soon make them some, 
with Mrs. Marlowe's help. She took the 
measure of the little ones, and left the poor 
woman, if suffering, comforted, even happy. 

Then she rushed off through the burning 
heat to the school-house. She scarcely felt 
the scorching sun. She was wondering 
why such suffering, such misery, should be ; 
why, with all her efforts, with all the brave 
efforts so many were making to check 
disease, poverty, disaster — nothing real or 
lasting could be done. 

" It may be true that ignorance has much 
to do with it/' she thought. " If we really 
knew more, we should hesitate, perhaps, 
before plunging into responsible life and 
dragging others with us." 
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Perhaps this reflection nerved her to 
extra eflforts in her instruction that day. 

The 24th problem had never seemed 
more unfathomable ; the village lads had 
seldom been more densely stupid. 

Eve explained, talked, patiently rubbed 
out her diagrams on the big black-board 
and drew them again; still the bucolic 
intellects and Problem 24 seemed as widely 
asunder as ever. 

Just as she was feeling herself nonplussed, 
the door opened and Peter appeared. 

She stepped down from the little platform, 
startled. Then, reassured at hearing that 
it was only " Mas'r Linton " getting a 
scolding, she said : 

"All right, Peter, I'll come," and dis- 
missed the class. 

" You see, Missy Eve," said Peter 
confidingly, as they walked along the lane, 
" Mas'r Linton don't 'member how clever 
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massa is. He should say * Yes ' to all massa 
says. Why, Peter always say ' Yes.' If 
massa eay in middle of night, ' Peter, take 
letter to Grasslands,' Peter say ^Yes' 
and go." 

" No doubt you would now^ Peter." 

"Ah" (Peter grinned), "Missy Eve 
too sharp." 

The occupation of the " Haunted House " 
was a great relief to old Peter, who, whatever 
he might have been doing, felt aware that 
not far away was a "Ghost House," and that 
at any moment the ghosts might take flight 
and surround him like a flock of pigeons. 

Eve found her father pacing the library, 
Linton seated uneasily in a distant chair. 
She went up to him and shook hands as 
usual. He looked appealingly at her, then 
at her father. 

" Linton has come to tell me the Bank of 
England is broke," said Mr. Lester, with a 
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sarcastic laugh. "What will it be next 
time, eh, Linton ?** 

"Not exactly," Linton began to explain 
to Eve. " I merely said — 



9> 



"Bah!" said Mr. Lester, resuming his 
walk. "People will get to know you, 
Linton. You will have some of those 
idiots who think themselves wits coming up 
to you in the street and shouting ^ Boh !' 
into your ear. Then you will come 
trembling to me, saying, * So and so said 
" Boh !" * It is worse than foolish. It is 
positively childish. And you are really not 
the age to be childish yet, Linton." 

" I only repeated " 

"That is enough," said Mr. Lester. 
" Eve, I am going to town presently " (to 
Linton) : " That ought to content you. 
You have not only disturbed and annoyed 
me, but I shall have to rush off to London 
in this fearful heat, and risk an illness." 
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"But I will go — do anything," said 
Linton despairingly. 

" YouT The word came out like a 
shot. Then Mr. Lester calmed. "I will 
sift the aflfair, and have the rascals, who- 
ever they may be, prosecuted for libel." 

" It can't be lihel^ can it ?" meekly sug- 
gested Linton. 

" Slander. I'll be bound it was some 
personal spite against me ; and they knew 
the right channel to convey it." 

Here Peter appeared, Eve having rung. 

" Limcheon, Peter." 

" Oh, I don't want any luncheon ! 
Luncheon indeed!" 

Mr. Lester sighed, and sank into a chair, 
the image of an unwilling martyr.. How- 
ever, after Eve, perched on one of the arms, 
had persuaded him to wear a thin light 
coat, to be sure and stay in town if he felt 
tired, and to leave her any work she could 
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do for him, etc., he forgot his inability to 
eat, and fortified himself with a basin of the 
chefs houillon. Then both Linton and he 
started for the railway-station. 

What was it that made Eve's heart sink 
when she was left alone in the big, silent 
house ? It seemed so still that hot summer 
afternoon. Her lonely, oppressed sensation 
made her listen for the friendly sounds of 
life. But the servants' quarter seemed 
unusually quiet. She could not even hear 
knife-cleaning, or whistling. The corn was 
cut and sheaved in the harvest-field opposite 
her windows ; there were no busy scythes 
and moving figures. There was not a 
breath of air stirring the trees. The garden 
might have been wrought of dead wood, of 
paper, of canvas, so motionless were the 
shrubs and plants in the lurid glare. The 
sky was of a coppery hue, cloudless, except 
in the fer distance, where there was an 
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oddly-shaped grey cloud, " no bigger than 
a man's hand." 

Eve's netting dropped upon her lap. She 
stared at this cloud. It fascinated her. It 
looked strange, odd, alone there in that 
clear, glaring blue, like a bat, poised, wait- 
ing for night 

Was this rumour which had agitated her 
father such a cloud as this, suddenly appear- 
ing in their life-sky ? She knew him well. 
The instant she came into the room she was 
certain he had had a shock. 

Had this to do with the Emancipator? 
With any of his schemes ? Why that 
allusion to the Bank of England ? She 
wearied herself pondering, and nothing 
came of it. 

She had just changed her dress for the 
evening, when she heard the door slam. 
Her heart stood still — then gave a bound of 
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Mr. Lester called : 

*^Eve! Eve!" 

She rushed downstairs, met him, and 
found herself in his arms. 

" Oh, papa !" was all she could say. 

These two were not given^ to embracing, 
nor to tears. Yet Eve's cheeks were wet, 
Mr. Lester's eyes were moist, as they drew 
apart. Then they looked at each other, 
laughed, and went into the library. Mr. 
Lester threw himself upon a sofa. 

" I will have a cup of tea," he said. 

Eve sent for it, then sat by him as he 
drank it. He was evidently calmed, re- 
lieved—even happier than usual. His first 
speech was : 

" I have seen Mr. Wellbourne." 

"Mr. Wellboume?" asked Eve. (What 
could Mr. Wellboume, the head of the re- 
notnied firm of which her father was a 
parttier, have to do with the matter ?) 

13—2 
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« Oh, I forgot," said Mr. Lester. " I did 
not tell you. Eve — I did not want to tell you 
Linton's absurd nonsense. You would have 
smiled at me, I expect, you wise child — I 
think you are wiser at times than I am, Eve 
— ^but, you see, I am ridiculously sensitive 
where my good name is in question. And 
the good name of the firm is my good name." 

'' What did Mr. Linton say ?" 

" Some fellow was dining in a City 
restaurant, and Linton heard him slander 
Mr. Wellboume to another man. Of course 
it was a practical joke — a very malicious 
one— on poor old Linton. Well, I can for- 
give him, since I have seen Mr. Wellboume. 
It was quite as well I did. We went 
thoroughly into business matters, and it is 
arranged I shall have more to do with the 
afiairs than hitherto. I shall be glad of that. 
I want more to do, and, as Wellboume said, 
*We want your brains, Mr. Lester. The 
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appetite grows with what it feeds upon, 
and our enormous success merely makes us 
crave for more. With the help of your 
brains, we may sell up Eothschild himself.' " 

" Then the aflfairs are satisfactory ?" 

Mr. Lester smiled. 

"If you could see the palace Wellboume 
lives in now, Eve ! But you will. I have 
accepted an invitation for you. Wellboume 
was not at the office — they thought he had 
a luncheon-party. So I drove there. He 
received me magnificently. There were 
titled people there ; but, of course, knowing 
my opinions, he would not press my joining 
the party. There were women, of course. 
I did not stay half an hour — I was so 
anxious to get back to you, my Eve — ^my 
beautiful, darling child !" 

With a sudden passion he took her face 
between his hands and kissed it. Eve 
hardly knew her father thus — melting. 
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.tender, passionate ; relapsing from severity 
even to admiration of his partner's worldly- 
display, and permitting the assumption that 
she was to join frivolous society. Without 
being himself aware of it, Eeginald Lester 
was mentally feverish. in the sudden reUef 
from an awful, as sudden, suspense. 

Eve, anxious, she hardly knew why, said : 

"Papa, how could you go through the 
affairs in half an hour ?" 

" My dear, with such a. financial genius! 
His explanation was so lucid, brilliant, 
rapid ; he dotted down a few figures, and 
the whole scheme was clear — ^as if shown by 
a flash of lightning." 

And for the remainder of the evening, 
Eve had to listen to praises of Mr. Well- 
boume — ^until Mr. Lester suddenly recol- 
lected the new number of the Emancipator. 

" Ah," he said, " by-the-bye— Rinaldi's 
poem! Read it me." 
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And he made Eve read it, correcting her 
Italian pronunciation as she went on, and 
watching her face, amused, to catch the 
fleeting expressions as she would detect the 
originals of the typical man and woman 
born of Freedom^ But Eve's face was con- 
templatively calm till the last word. 

" Well, what do you think of it T asked 
Mr. Lester. 

" Oh — well — very much like his playing. 
He is scarcely so fine a poet as he is a 
musician." 



'* Then you do not recognise- 
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" What ? Who ? What was there to 
recognise ?" 

Eve glanced at the verses again. Then 
she shook her head. 

This was funny. How exquisitely unlike 
a woman ! 

" Never mind," said Mr. Lester, thinking 
there was some amusement in store for him 
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next time Rinaldi came* " You had better 
go to bed, Eve. It is an hour after your 
usual time." 

He paced the garden for an hour after- 
wards, smoking cigarettes, and thinking 
over the events of the day. 

" I must not be hard on Linton, he is a 
useftil scout," he thought. He believed 
himself absolutely convinced that Well- 
bourne and Wellboume were as safe as 
English credit itsel£ Yet why did he 
dwell upon the fact that he should be more 
actively a partner henceforth with a sensa- 
tion of relief ? There was an old saying of 
his, " The one thought that cannot die is 
a doubt," Was he illustrating his own 
adage? 

Then he thought of Eve, with a strange, 
yearning passion. He had not felt this for 
her, even when she had clung to him as a 
fair, tender baby, and he had seen his own 
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expression in her little fece as if he had 
looked in a glass. 

" I am growing old," he mused. " I no 
longer support myself, I lean — towards her. 
Better towards her, though ! Free as she 
is, through me, from women's vices, she will 
never know it if men are dastardly enough 
to make love to her. I shall always keep 
her — and she will live in the world, and 
die, without ever having known what it 
really is." 





CHAPTER VIL 



THE SCHOOL-TREAT. 



SHE day for Mrs. Marlowe's garden- 
party was fixed. About twenty 
people were coming, " I shall 
not ask Eve till the day of the school-treat," 
Mrs. Marlow§ had said so decidedly to the 
Kector, that he shut his mouth, opened to 
expostulate — and spote no more. 

It was a breezy morning, with a suspicion 
of autumn in the air ; a chilliness, a scent of 
dead leaves. Mrs. Marlowe was out on the 
lawn with her wooden basket and her garden- 
gloves and scissors, snipping and twisting 
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the tendrils of the convolvulus that twined 
about the wire basket. The Kector came 
out to his wife. He had on his riding-boots, 
and swung his whip in his gloved hand as 
he sallied out, coming towards her. 

" What a morning ! If only the weather 
would be like this for the party ! By the 
way, what am I to say to the Nevils about 

the school-treat ?" 

Mrs. Marlowe rose from her stooping 
position. 

" Nothing ; I have not asked them," she 
said. 

His face fell. 

" Not — asked them ? Why, you had 
them last year ! They will be oflfended. 
Then Eve is coming." 

" That is the very reason." 

" But I thought you meant them to 
meet." 

"To meet, yes — but not to have a 
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collision. I could not see after the girls 
with all the children on my hands. At the 
party I can overhear and interrupt, but not 
at the treat." 

" Very well, my dear, you know best." 
But the Rector rode off to Upchurch 
rather crestfallen. Offend May Nevil, and 
where should he find a soprano for the 
concert ? There were two married ladies to 
be had who could growl comfortable con- 
traltos, but a fresh young soprano, who 
could render his first composition, " Love's 
Demand," there was not — excepting May 
Nevil, who was pretty, much sought-after, 
and consequently somewhat touchy on the 
subject of what was due to her. Offend 
May Nevil, and he might as well give up the 
concert then and there. For young Rawson, 
the amateur violinist, was her devoted slave. 
"He would not play. Then May would 
not sing," thought the Rector mourn- 
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fully, and he hummed his beloved song as 
his cob ambled along the lane leading past 
Grasslands to Upchurch — the lane with the 
arching trees. Now that the party was 
arranged and the plan for a concert launched, 
so to say— the concert occupied his mind 
more than the newly occupied estate and 
its coming owner. , 

David Eoss was strolling along, and was 
close by before the Eector saw him. 

" Hulloa," said the Eev. Josiah, stopping 
his humming and his horse. " You here 
already ? Splendid weather, eh ? Harvest 
just in." ("What a curious get-up that 
fellow's is," he thought. " I hope he'll wear 
something more decent at the party.") 

*' How goes the garden-party ?" asked 
the young man, whose tweed suit was 
certainly not new. (Had it not been for 
his white linen, and the air of assurance with 
which he kept his hands in his pockets and 
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his pipe between his teeth as he nodded to 
the Kector, he might have been mistaken 
for some one less important than a secretary.) 
" I suppose a party is rather a difficult 
matter to arrange about here. Mr. Grant 
will certainly get the quiet he sets such 
store by. I have only seen a few women, 
who ride and drive by, actuated by an 
amiable desire to see how we are getting on. 
At least, so I judge by their stares and their 
remarks." 

" And when do you expect Mr. Grant ?" 
" I fancy he will take up his abode here 
as soon as the big gates are on, and a few 
rooms made habitable. The library must 
be seen to first. He would not sleep in a 
house without* his books. I don't believe he 
could rest." 

"Ah," said the Eev. Josiah, interested. 
David Ross's blue eyes gave a twinkle ; then 
he shifted his pipe to the other comer of his 
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mouth, and changed the conversation, as 
the Kector noticed with annoyance that he 
had a growing trick of doing when the 
subject of Mr. Grant came uppermost. 

** By the way, Mr. Grant heard something 
about a school- treat," he said, " and asked 
me to give you his contribution." 

And taking a well-worn pocket-book 
from his breast-pocket, he carefully extracted 
a five-pound note and offered it to the 
Kector. 

The little clergyman stared in astonish- 
ment. After a year of parish burdens borne 
alone, such a splendid donation all at once 
almost took his breath away. Calculating 
by five pomids for a mere children's tea, 
what might not be forthcoming for a new 
organ, a peal of bells, a reredos ? 

" Mr. Grant is really too liberal," he 
stammered. Then a sudden thought struck 
him. "What an introduction of David Ross 
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to his wife, to come with a five-pound note 
in his hand ! He had had misgivings, too, 
as to his wife's opinion of Koss when she 
saw that coat. " I don't like taking it quite 
without Mrs. Marlowe's sanction," he said, 
shaking his head at the note, his hand still 
on his bridle ; " you see, Mrs. Marlowe and 
Miss Lester take the children completely off 
my hands ; that dear girl. Eve Lester, 

spends pretty well all her allowance on 
the school-children. She really goes about 
in dresses my maids wouldn't wear ; I 
have not offended you, have I ?" he con- 
tinued eagerly. 

Koss looked grave, almost annoyed. 

'' Offended ? Oh dear no !" He laughed 
and shook the ashes from his pipe. " But 
how is it to be done ? I know nothing 
about ladies and their ways." 

" Come to luncheon to-morrow, and Mrs. 
Marlowe shall ask Miss Lester in. I am 
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sure you will like each other on further 
acquaintance.'' 

Then the Rector stared again. Ross was 
blushing, just as he had blushed at the 
mention of Rinaldi. 

" I cannot very well get away from here 
to-morrow, thank you, Mr. Marlowe." 

He spoke with constraint. 

" Then come to-day. One o'clock." 

" Very well." 

It was rather an ungracious assent. 

" That is the most peculiar fellow I ever 
came across," thought the Rector, as he rode 
oflP, congratulating himself that he was not 
one of those fair men . ' • How uncomfortable 
it would be to be perennially bathed in 
blushes in the pulpit, to be sure ! And at 
marriages and baptisms. Oh, dreadful!" 
he thought. "I consider that habit of 
blushing a positive affliction." 

There was always a good luncheon at the 
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Kectory. Mrs. Marlowe had been accus- 
tomed to offer pot-luck to chance visitors 
ever since she bestowed herself and her com- 
fortable dowry upon Mr. Marlowe — who 
also had private means of his own. So she 
received the news of her coming visitor with 
equanimity, when her husband came home 
in haste, and announced the intelligence 
somewhat doubtfully, and without pausing 
in her task (tearing up letters and papers 
and casting them into the waste-paper 
basket), she merely said, " Oh." 

Then the Rector related the offer of the 
five-pound note. Mrs. Marlowe paused for 
a few seconds — ^looked sharply at her hus- 
band, and made no comment. 

" Mr. David Ross." 

The maid opened the door, and Mrs. 
Marlowe saw a short, slightly made 
young man, whose new red-brown gloves 
glared against a worn old blue fpock-coat ; 
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whose features — decided, aquiline, as her 
own — were so pallid that the blueness of 
his eyes seemed obtrusive to the least 
observant. 

Mrs. Marlowe, noting — ^but armed against 
her own observations as it were (for she 
meant to understand this yoimg secretary 
thoroughly before she trusted him) — wel- 
comed him graciously. ^' It was exceedingly 
kind of him to come in like this. What hot 
weather they had had, to be sure ! He must 
have found it very trying sometimes 
superintending the workmen." (This with 
just a tinge of condescension, seating herself 
and pushmg forward a chair.) 

Koss looked at her, at the chair, bowed 
gravely, and remained standing. Mrs. 
Marlowe felt uncomfortable for just one 
instant. 

"We shall have luncheon directly. I 
know your time is precious," she said, 

14—2 
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smiling. " Happily my maids possess the 
virtue of punctuality. I dare say, Mr. Koss, 
you well know how important this is in a 
clergyman's house." (This more confi- 
dentially, as if well aware that Ross was 
intimate with the clergy and their ways.) 

Ross gave another little bow. This 
silence was embarrassiug. He had only 
said, " Quite well, thank you," in a voice at 
which Mrs. Marlowe mentally observed 
" Cockney." 

" My dear, three minutes to one ! I must 
wash my hands," said the Rector suddenly, 
as if waking up ; and he went oflP, thinking, 
"Well — of all the queer fishes — ^" (for he 
saw that his wife was puzzled). 

Twenty suitable speeches at this juncture 
came into Mrs. Marlowe's mind at once; 
and she was just starting with, " she hoped 
Grasslands would soon be ready, and that 
he would have a rest," when her visitor, 
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whose eyes had been wandering round the 
room, abruptly said : 

" I suppose Mr. Marlowe told you what 
brought me." 

"WeU " 

Mrs. Marlowe looked doubtful. What 
should she say ? 

" Did he tell you Mr. Grant sent him a 
five-pound note for the school-treat, and 
that he would not take it without asking 
you?" 

" My good husband is really so over- 
scrupulous sometimes," said Mrs. Marlowe, 
smiling. (Puzzled she certainly was, but 
her instincts said, "conciliate.") "I dare 
say you can imagine what a parish is, Mr. 
Koss : especially a neglected parish like this." 

Then she told the circumstances of their 
advent : spoke of the old Rector, " a good 
old soul in his way, you know, but doubt- 
less discouraged by being so perfectly alone; 
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the only person who could help him, deter- 
mined not to do so." 

Here a shrill bell rang in the hall, echoed 
by the stable-bell outside. The Kector 
came back, his thin black hair smooth, his 
best coat on (he thought it proper respect 

■ 

to his wife to be neat at table) ; and Mrs. 
Marlowe, rejecting the idea that she should 
claim the escort of this man of undecided 
position, led the way to the dining-roofn. 

It was cool, shady, as Mrs. Marlowe's 
rooms invariably were in summer-time. 
The table was prettily laid. Peeps of garden 
walks and clumps of shrubs were visible 
under the partially lowered green Venetians. 
The odour of hot luncheon mingled pleasantly 
with the scent of a fine heliotrope on the 
dinner-table. The Eector said a lengthy 
grace, then proceeded to carve the loin of 
mutton. The maid waited deftly and 
noiselessly. 
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" I beg your pardon, Mrs. Marlowe." 
Koss, who had seemed preoccupied, turned 
suddenly to his hostess. " You were 
sayiiig, ^the only person who could help 
him, determined not to do so.' " 

Mrs. Marlowe reddened. She made a 
point of not "talking" before servants. 

"What is that, my dear?" asked the 
Eector. 

" That will do, Ann," said Mrs. Marlowe, 
and the maid disappeared. "I beg your 
pardon for not answering you immediately, 
Mr. Koss, but in a village like this gossip is 
such that the very walls have ears. My 
dear, I was telling Mr. Koss that the poor 
old Kector had no help from Mr. Lester." 

" But I thought this Mr. Lester was 
a philanthropist? Mr. Grant heard so, 
when he decided to take Grasslands. Per- 
haps (of course I can't say for certain, but 
it may be so) he was even influenced by the 
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feet. Mr. Grant has strong sympathies for 
those who need sympathy. He preferred 
the neighbourhood of those who felt the 
same as himself. The worldly, the selfish, 
are detestable to him." 

" He must be a deKghtful man," said Mrs. 
Marlowe, as calmly as she could in the 
eagerness of her awakened curiosity. (To 
think he should begin to talk at once. It 
was too good to be true. She did not feel 
that Mr. Grant was a delightfiil man with 
his mysteries and crotchets and nonsense, 
but it was the best remark to make. How- 
ever, the speech sounded insincere.) 

*' I don't know about being a * delightful 
man,"' said Ross, somewhat satirically, 
helping himself to salt. " I find him 
delightful, because he saved me from beggary. 
I dare say you may think him delightful, 
even if you never happen to see him, if he 
sees fit to do everything you ask him." 
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It was said so quietly, that Mrs. Marlowe 
did not feel the rudeness till afterwards. 
She was more struck with the fact that she 
was receiving a man who had narrowly 
escaped something like pauperism. Mrs. 
Marlowe sincerely pitied poor people, and 
enjoyed helping them, but she would not 
have asked them to luncheon or dinner en 
famiUe. And if by chance such a situation 
as this might come about, she expected 
a certain deference, a homage— which she 
was scarcely receiving from David Ross. 

"'Beggary' is such a strange word applied 
to — to educated people," she ventured to 
say rebukingly. 

"It is just the educated who feel its 
sting," said Ross, almost vehemently. 
" With energies sapped by brain- work, with 
refined tastes, sharpened sensibihties— 
poverty which a labourer, an artisan, could 
bear without any very terrible result, is 
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moral death to the scholar, to the highly- 
developed mental constitutioii " — ^his eyes 
flashed, then he suddenly subsided. " It 
would be curious indeed if I did not 
appreciate Mr. Grant," he continued, in 
a measured, quiet way. " Sometimes I 
think I am not half grateful enough." 

" You must tell him, Mr. Ross, how 
much obliged I am for his kind donation to 
the school-treat. It will enable me to do 
so much more for the children." 

Mrs. Marlowe was subdued by Ross's 
sudden burst. (A most peculiar young 
man; fancy speaking like that, the first 
time they met ! This was indeed a new 
and unexpected experience !) Ross bowed. 

" I [ appreciate it all the more, because 
Mr. Lester never has helped us. Then you 
see he is an atheist " (the Rector coughed), 
" and therefore protects atheists only, I 
suppose." 
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"Well, atheism is a good thing in its 
way, Mrs. Marlowe/' Ross leant back in 
his chair, and folded his arms. " Unbelief 
clears the air, like a storm.'* 

Mrs. Marlowe did not see it. Ross 
suggested that opposition was necessary to 
produce perfection (without flint how get 
the spark from steel ?). It needed opposing 
forces to produce electricity. 

Mrs. Marlowe found it as much as she 
could do to defend her own opinion, which 
she did by uttering accepted truisms with 
lofty defiance. But she forgot she had not 
gained her point, which was to discover 
Mr. Grant's religious opinions, until Ross 
suddenly looked at his watch (an old silver 
one) and said he must go. 

"We shall have the pleasure of seeing 
you at our garden-party next week ?" 

" I shall hope to be there," said Ross, 
and Mrs. Marlowe shook hands with him, 
feeling worsted, she hardly knew why. 
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The Rector came back smiling, after 
seeing Ross to the door. The smile irritated 
his wife. 

" And the five-pound note ?" she asked 
somewhat acidly. 

" Here it is, my dear ! He gave it me. 
I say ! I don't think I ever heard anybody 
argue with you and get the best of it 
like that before." 

The Rector regarded Ross as his proteg4^ 
and his self-approval at having " found out 
how clever he was" before anyone else, 
drowned any S3rmpathy with his wife's 
possibly wounded self-esteem. 

"Gret the best of it? What can you 
mean, Josiah ?" 

" My dear, he could turn you round his 
little finger, if he chose to. A very able 
man, an extremely able young man, indeed.*' 

" About the commonest person — well, you 
heard what he acknowledged to — beggary — 
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before this man picked him out of the 
gutter. I dare say when Mr. Grant comes 
he will sneak into the background, and you 
will find out you have been nicely deceived. 
Secretary, librarian — of course he can call 
himself anything he pleases. Josiah, you 
are as easily taken in as a baby." 

The Rev. Josiah, encouraged by seeing 
that his wife was vulnerable, was not quite 
so humble as usual, — until Mrs. Marlowe, 
recovering her full self-possession, declared 
that the responsibility of introducing this 
man was more than she felt equal to— indeed, 
she hardly knew whether she was justified 
in doing so at all. She should write to 
everyone and postpone the garden-party 
indefinitely. 

Mr. Marlowe succumbed immediately. 
Anything rather than that ! He got his 

wife to promise she would leave matters 
where they were, then avoided the subject. 
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The school-treat was quite topic enough, 
when they had to talk. 

After that clear morning the weather 
changed, and it rained persistently for days. 
Then began the short Indian-summer-tide. 
The foliage which had not been beaten off 
the fees shone copper, gold, and crimson in 
the glowing sun. At first the earth steamed 
with a warm mist ; but when this cleared, 
the grass was found to have grown apace, 
a new crop of flowers had sprang up in the 
green meadows, the last rosebuds that bid 
fair to die in then- shut green chambers 
burst into a passionate bloom. 

But for a certain sad splendour — that 
evident last effort of earth to deck herself 
and be her loveliest before she slips fi'om the 
embrace of summer and falls into her cold 
winter dream-it might have been June, 
on the day when the Rectory fields were gay 
with bunting slung on cords between the 
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trees, when servants were hurrying to and 
fro from the house to the two white 
marquees carrying big dishes of substantial 
eatables. It was four o'clock. The church 
bell had just stopped tolling. The Rector 
was holding a harvest-thanksgiving service, 
and was intoning prayers suitable to the 
occasion for his little congregation of women, 
children, and lads, headed by Mrs. Marlowe 
— ^at the moment when Eve, carrying little 
Nannie in a new white frock. Tommy 
strutting proudly by her side in his new 
suit, entered the Rectory fields, — followed 
by Peter with a basket containing purses 
netted by Eve, and various gifts for " her 
girls '' as Eve called her scholars. 

"Nannie not like b'ack man," Tom had 
said, when his little sister had burst into a 
fit of shrill crying at the sight of the old 
negro with the iron-grey hair. So Peter 
had had to follow at a respectful distance. 
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Eve took the two children into the 
marquee where the toys were, and picking 
out an india-rubber ball, soon set them 
tossing it and scrambling on the grass, 
while Peter put on his white gloves and 
began helping the maids to set the table in 
the big tent. 

Presently a few children strolled into the 
field, looking eagerly about — a few of the 
least orderly who had managed to escape 
imnoticed and to go " rushing and tearing " 
up the road (as the schoolmistress called it), 
as soon as the blessing was pronounced. 
Then came the irate teacher, a severe-looking 
personage with corkscrew curls, who had 
hurried after them with her line of less 
excitable scholars walking two and two, 
Mrs. Marlowe following in the rear of the 
boys, talking to the schoolmaster. 

As soon as Mrs. Marlowe appeared, two 
lads, who had been refi-eshing themselves 
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behind the tents, wiped their mouths, picked 
up a drum and a fife, and began banging 
and whistling away with a will. The 
cheery noise let the children's spirits firee ; 
in a few moments the big square field 
seemed alive with Uttle creatures jumping 
and running about, laughing and screaming. 
A few mothers had followed the procession 
with the " infants." After these the Rector 
came hurrying up, sapng a word to each 
as he passed. 

Mrs. Marlowe came across the field to 
Eve. She was animated and business-like. 
She found a woman who had only one 
infant to look after, to keep Nannie and 
Tom. 

" I want you for the boys, my dear," she 
said. " But first we will give out the 
toys." 

A circle of children was formed round 
the marquee j Mrs, Marlowe handed out 
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games to the various classes ; then Eve gave 
her presents, with a few words to each. 

Mrs. Marlowe smiled to herself as the 
girl spoke to the sheepish, loutish lads. It 
was more like some young man talking, 
with a word of praise to one, and a sharp 
speech to another. 

" You know you don't deserve it, 
Nathan," she was saying to a big red- 
headed boy in a smock. ** You've given 
me more bother than the rest all put 
together. This means ' better luck next 
time.' " 

Her voice rang loud and clear. It 
caught the ear of a young man who was 
lounging up the road. He stopped suddenly, 
then went on more briskly. It was Rinaldi. 
He had been waiting many days for another 
invitation from Mr. Lester. But Mr. 
Lester's thoughts had been filled by the 
aflfairs of the firm : he had forgotten Rinaldi 
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—had not even sent him an approving word 
for his poem. 

This check was merely a spur to Rinaldi's 
easily-roused emotions. As the days passed, 
he had thought more and more of the Hall, 
of the intellectual owner of the romantically 
arranged house, and of its peculiar but 
fascinating mistress. The less he heard 
about them, the stronger were his favourable 
impressions. Whatever there might have 
been in the atmosphere of Reginald Lester's 
home repellant to his fastidious artist nature 
was forgotten. At last he began to dream 
of his visit. He dreamt of Eve as a grand, 
beautiful woman, in classic drapery-stand- 
ing like a living statue in the garden, the 
moonlight lending an unearthly spirituality 
to her smiling face and her glistening eyes ; 
whilst her fair hair shone like a mixture of 
gold and silver threads. Faint odours of 
roses, heliotrope, and lavender were in the 
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air ; water gleamed through the trees, and 
deUcate music, as of a distant harp, thriUed. 
Mm, till a sudden passion arose and flung him 
back from dreamland into actual waking life. 

But the intoxication of the dream re- 
mained. He went about that morning in a 
delicious reverie, restlessly playing snatches 
of vague music on his piano — trying to shut 
out or drown the common sounds of prosaic 
everyday. Then the desire to identify his 
new heroine with this queen of his sleeping 
thoughts began and grew till it was irre-r 
sistible. He went off to present himself at 
the Hall as an uninvited guest. 

Arrived, he found the Hall deserted by 
all but the dief- — who was lounging in the 
gateway in his paper cap and white apron, 
smoking a cigarette. " Monsieur had gone 
to town. Mademoiselle was at the fHe des 
enfants. Did monsieur hear ?" (At that 
moment the fife and drum struck up.) 
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• Rinaldi went away hesitating. Should 
he find his way to the chUdren's merry- 
making, or not ? Would he be an intruder ? 
Was not Eve the advocate of freedom in 
manners? But there were others. The 
chef had told him the fHe was at the 
Rectory. While he thought he wandered 
ferther from the railway station, nearer to 
the Rectory field, till suddenly Eve's voice 
sounded in his ears^ and he saw her-not 
calm and beautiful among the flowers like 
Helen of Troy in a Grecian garden— but 
darting about a large rmg of cWldren, in 
and out of the circle, a big village lad 
blundering after. 

A slight shock to find her thus. Then 
he speedily apologized to himself. She flew 
over the grass, he thought, like some beauti- 
fiil tropical bird. Eve s gay sash (she had 
decorated herself, as sl;e fancied, " like some 
Indian squaw," with ribbons and beads, to 
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please the children) shone gaily in the sun- 
shine. As Rinaldi watched her somewhat 
ruefully, the big boy jumped clumsily and 
caught her fluttering dress ; there was the 
sound of a tear, an exclamation, the ring 
broke up, and the girls clustered round Eve. 

" It is (Mily torn out at the gathers," cried 
Eve, flushed and panting after her exertions. 

" My dear, you had better go in and let 
Sarah mend it." 

* 

^* Oh no, thank you ; I can manage quite 
weU." 

Eve drew off her sash, and Mrs. Marlowe 
had to tie the dress in a bunch — most un- 
tidily, as the Rector's neat wife considered 
— ^not without a misgiving that Eve was a 
great romp. 

The Rector came across to them. 

" What's wrong ? Dress torn ? Oh, that 
looks all right, Eve. I say, you're a fine 
runner. We count Sam our best runner at 
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cricket — don't we, Sam? — and you gave 
him a rare chase. My dear, there is a man 
looking over the hedge !" 

Eve and Mrs. Marlowe looked up. 

"Why, it is Signor Einaldi!'' said Eve 
wonderingly. 

Mrs. Marlowe gave her Josiah a warning 
look, to check a possible outburst of the 
triumph Bhe saw in his eyes. He would 
have said, "How lucky," or something 
equally silly, thought Mrs. Marlowe (not 
without reason), as she repeated with calm 
inquiry, "Signor Rinaldi?" Eve explained. 

" Perhaps, as an Italian, it might interest 
him to see our English village customs," 
said Mrs. Marlowe. 

The Rector was off and speaking to 
Rinaldi before the last word was uttered. 

" I had no idea my fixther had asked him 
to-day," said Eve, as they watched Rinaldi 
lift his hat and turn to accompany the 
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Rector into the field. " He must have 
forgotten lie was gomg to town." 

"No doubt," said Mrs. Marlowe, trying 
hard to repress a sarcastic tone. Such 
forgetfiilness (if indeed it were forgetfiil- 
ness) was only what she expected of Mr. 
Lester. " What a good thing you happened 
to be here!" 

" Good thing ?" Eve was astonished. 

" Yes — it would have been so — so un- 
comfortable for you to entertain a gentleman 
alone. Really, he is very nice-looking 
indeed." Mrs. Marlowe was inspecting the 
advancing Rinaldi with screwed-up eyes. 

As Rinaldi came up, hat in hand, he felt 
embarrassed. Eve's eyes were somewhat 
stem. She was certainly grave. 

" I had no idea you were coming. Has 
anyone else come ?" she asked, as she intro- 
duced him to Mrs. Marlowe, who bowed 
very graciously, if with slight patronage. 
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, It was scarcely encouraging. Still, as 
Eve stood there tall and straight she was 
more like the dream- woman than just now. 
Einaldi apologized in a subdued voice, still 
bareheaded, his dark eyes beseeching her 
with a melancholy glance. He had been ill. 
He had been expecting to hear from Mn 
Lester. 

" To wait longer for your opinion of my 
poem was more than I could bear," he 
added in Italian, in low pleading tones. 

Mrs. Marlowe winced at " the man's bad 
taste." But she was reassured when Eve 
answered in English : 

" Oh, we like it very much indeed. I 
don*t think I like it quite as well as your 
playing, though," with a frank smile. 

Then they had not detected what Rinaldi 
considered one of the subtlest flatteries he 
had achieved ! He looked disappointed, till 
Mr. Marlowe, who had been standing con- 
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templating what he considered a big prize, 
suddenly and unexpectedly brought to his 
feet, with an ecstatic expression — his head 
on one side like a bird watching a luscious 
worm — ^began to speak. " He trusted 
Signor Rinaldi would allow him to represent 
his good friend Mr. Lester, who was 
unavoidably absent. What would he take 
after his journey ?" etc., etc. 

The Italian immediately decided that the 
English parson was better than the priests 
of his country, whom he hated with a 
southern hatred. Better? He almost for- 
gave him his religion, this friend in need. 
Presently he was helping the Rector to set 
up cocoa-nuts for the boys to " shy at,'' his 
depression forgotten — while Eve and the 
schoolmistress were organizing a game in 
the middle of the field. Then he played 
with the babies, growing extremely popular 
with the mothers and winning many a 
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** Well, he is a nice gentleman " by careering 
round the field with the least timid 
youngsters on his shoulder. When a 
bell rang for the collation in the tent, Eve 
and Mrs. Marlowe, marshalling their charges, 
found Einaldi crawling on his knees and 
growling, with half-a-dozen small boys on 
his back. 

It was worth the heat and the green 
marks on his knees, he considered, when 
Eve said " How kind of you " so warmly, 
and asked his help to fill the children's 
continually empty plates. They got very 
friendly, the Rector and his wife. Eve and 
Einaldi, during the busy half-hour spent 
serving the banquet. There was so little 
ceremony. The Rector had taken off his 
coat as he would at cricket, and was carving 
away as if for dear life at a small side-table. 

" Tell the Signor to take off his coat if he 
is kind enough to help us," he called out to 
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Mrs. Marlowe, with a lively sense of sticky 
finger8 and wandering hand8 unused to 
table-drill. So Rinaldi rushed about in his 
sHrt-sleeves collecting plates and making the 
children grin at his foreign telk. What 
a noise there was in the tent ! Clattering 
of plates, loudly increasing chatter, then the 
drum and fife striking up again outside ; 
the servers had to shout at each other, and 
after their exertions found themselves 
almost breathless when the Rector at last 
rapped for ' silence,' and the children rose 
to sing their grace. 

The setting sun reddened the field and 
set the Rectory gables in a glowing back- 
ground as the children moved towards the 
gate and slowly dispersed. Eve was to 
stay at the Rectory for a tea- supper which 
Mrs. Marlowe had ordered instead of the 
usual late dinner. 

" I hope you will stay," she said to Rinaldi. 
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" Of course he will," said the Rector, 
patting his arm. "Nonsense — there are 
plenty of trains" (for Rinaldi glanced at his 
watch), "I will take care you start in 
time. Come along and wash your hands;" 
and the Rev. Josiah triumphantly led the 
way through the wicket-gate into his garden, 
and preceded his guest across the croquet 
lawn towards a side door, beating time with 
his hand to son;e imaginary music, as was 
his wont when pleasurably excited. The 
tall Italian followed him, wondering at the 
warmth of his reception. 

He did not wonder long. The Rector 
hurried him from his dressing-room into the 
drawing-room; then, when he was settling 
himself in a chair by the window to watch 
the sunset, his host went to the corner, 
opened the piano, and came back rubbing 
his hands. 

^' Just run your fingers over it, eh ?" he 
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coaxingly suggested, fluttering his fingers 
in the air. 

It was of no use to make excuses. Mr. 
Marlowe chose to assume that his reluctance 
was bashfulness. Rinaldi, though easily 
good-tempered on the surface, was a man of 
many humours. He did not want to play 
just now. Yet he wanted to see and to be 
with Eve. His rising frown was checked 
as he remembered that this importunate 
little pastor was means to that end, and 
he allowed himself to be pla3rfully pulled to 
the instrument by the Eev. Josiah, as some 
big dog might be lugged by the ear by a 
puppy. 

" Ah," said Mr. Marlowe rapturously, 
watching the long fingers running swiftly 
over the keys, as Rinaldi somewhat im- 
patiently played a short prelude. " Now, 
that is what I call something like ! No, no; 
I cannot allow it " — forcing him back on the 
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stool as lie tried to rise. " One moment — 
you must just look at a little trifle — a sweet 
little thing, quite a little thing, you know ^' 
(fumbhng among the music in the Canter- 
bury, and placing a copy of " The Evening 
Dream " on the desk). " Now, tell me, 
what do you think of that?^^ 

Einaldi took up the music, turned over 
the pages, looked up and — laughed. 

" Oh, it is very — very — what do you 

call it r 

" English ?" suggested Mr. Marlowe. 

" No, no — ^very — funny." 

"Funny?" The Rector was slightly 
crestfallen. " Ah, you think it a parody, I 
see, upon the simple style," he said, re- 
assuring himself. " Just play it — ^you must 
play it yourself, perhaps, before you can 
see the drift ; or shall I play it you ? The 
little thing is mine, you know." 

Then the Rector explained how he was 
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sitting one evening in that chair opposite, 
watching the moon rise, aad how he fell 
asleep and awoke with this in his mind, and 
how he thereupon christened his thought 
'' The Evening Dream;" while Rinaldi nodded 
absently, ^d wondered whether those foot- 
steps overhead were Eve's, and when she 
would come down. 

" Yes, play it," he said, carelessly. 

So the Rector sat down to the piano, 
solemnly (the interpretation of his fiivourite 
inspiration was a solemn ~ matter to him), 
and Rinaldi watched that peculiar wriggling 
and twisting of his right hand as he struck 
out the melody which some young lady had 
described as " so original." 

" Oh, play it again !" cried Rinaldi, de- 
lighted, when the Rector had finished the 
three pages. 

If the piece were funny, the manipulation 
of its composer was an exquisite Joke, 
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" You like it, then ? I knew you would/' 

The Rector played it once more, but 
refused to perform a third time. 

" No, no, Signor ; it is your turn now," he 
deprecatingly said. " You must let me 
hear you play it now." 

Then, flushed with success, he was be- 
trayed into bursting out with his plans. He 
told Rinaldi of the projected concert. If only 
he would condescend to play — ^^say, " The 
Evening Dream," and a trifling extempori- 
sation — the church window would be secure ! 

Rinaldi thought of Eve, and acquiesced. 
The Rector attributed this success to his 
" Evening Dream," and grew in enthusiastic 
admiration for his chef-d^ceuvre. 

" Play it," he said, devotedly gazing at 
those enchanted printed notes on the music- 
desk, and thinking hardly of Mrs. Marlowe 
for her want of appreciation. " I should 
say, wait till my wife comes ; but, you 
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know, dear, good creature, clever, charmiDg, 
and all that as she is, she has an unmusical 
soul/' 

« I am afraid Josiah is boring Signer 
Rinaldi with those pieces of his," Mrs. 
Marlowe had certainly said to Eve in her 
bedroom upstairs, when she heard the 
" Evening Dream " for the second time. 
And, " Dear me, what can that be ? I seem 
to know the time," as Rinaldi commenced 
the piece. 

The Italian smiled a curious smile as he 
went on playing. What was this ? thought 
the clergyman. His own melody — oh yes, 
the melody of " The Evening Dream" — but 
so mixed up with streaming runs and flow- 
ing arpeggios — ^that 

" You are not looking at the music !" he 
cried. 

Rinaldi stopped. 

" Ah, but I could not play if I did." 
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The Rector defended his brain-child. 
Had he not commenced and ended on the 
key-note ? Was there not contrary motion 
throughout ? There was considerable work- 
ing out of the second subject, there was 
imitation, etc. 

Rinaldi looked at him in amazement. 
Did this little man actually believe he had 
written a piece ? 

" I play it my own way, sir, at your, 
concert, or not play it at all," he said. 

" Ah, you artists are such unmanageable 
people!" said the Rector, sighing. He 
must let this man have his own way, or he 
would lose him. ' Half a loaf Was better 
than no bread. Perh&ps Eve would inter- 
-cede to get his " Evening Dream " played 
simply, properly,; as it stood. 

Meanwhile, during the discussion of " The 
Evening Dream " below, some talk of stem 
realities was proceeding upstairs. 

16—2 
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Mrs. Marlowe had long determined to — 

as she termed it — "get" Eve. The girl 
was to her a beautiful heathen. She hardly 
dared realize the heathenism, lest her 
manner should be cold. From the first 
she had shut out the thought, or rather put 
it aside, to be taken up when she could act 
upon it. Meanwhile, she had grown fonder 
of Eve than she actually knew, and, what 
was more, she respected and admired her. 
" Only her natural beauty," she had assured 
herself. "Of course, God created every- 
thing." She set her face sternly against the 
atheism. When the right moment came, 
she meant to tell Eve so. It came sud^ 
denly, unexpectedly, this evening. 

" Now we will go upstairs and mend the 
gown," she had said to Eve, as they came 
indoors firom the empty field, restored to 
its usual occupants — the white Aldemey 
and the Rector's cob. 
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Eve had not been into Mrs* Marlowe's 
bedroom before. She looked round as she 
entered, feeling as if taking her first peep 
into another world — the world of woman- 
kind. There was a fashionable bedstead, 
its white muslin hangings as pink in the 
sunset as its smart satin bows. On the 
silk quilt lay Mrs. Marlowe's eveniug finery 
— the black lace dress, the flowery cap, the 
shoes, petticoats, etc. Her gay slippers and 
embroidered dressing-gown were ready on 
the snug sofa, before which was the 
writing-table, covered with ormolu fittmgs 
and knicknacks. On the table at the bed- 
side were books of devotion* Vases of 
flowers were placed wherever room could 
be found for them by Mrs. Marlowe's atten- 
tive maid, who might on occasion realize a 
dinner-tea. instead of dinner, but who would 
fail to imagine that her mistress would not 
" dress." 
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" Now, off with the gown/' said Mrs. 
Marlowe, smiling at the grave, questioning 
expression on Eve's fece. " You shall put 
on my dressing-gown, and Sarah shall 
brush your hair. It will refresh you.'V 

"Oh no, thank you." The suggestion 
was unpalatable. Eve took off her dress. 
" I am so hot I shall enjoy getting cool," 
she said, accepting the chair before the 
dressing-table, and glancing disgustedly at 
the gilt and silver toilet-set, at the mittens 
and open jewel-cases Sarah had laid out. If 
women spent theu- time arranging for such 
trash, no wonder there was sickness un- 
nursed, poverty crying aloud for help to 
deafened ears! Then her eyes wandered 
from her image . in the glass to Mrs. 
Marlowe's smooth comeliness. 

" My hair is rough, I will brush it my- 
self," she said. 

" I am not going to dress, dear, that you 
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may feel more comfortable/' said Mrs. Mar- 
lowe, getting her work-basket and assimiing 
her thimble, then sitting down upon her 
sofa. 

" Thank you. We look different enough 
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" Yes, you have youth ' (she had nearly 
said beauty) ' on your side, dear.'' 

She looked admiringly at Eve. What a 
frame it was,— so straight and well-moulded 
that you could hardly judge the size of the 
round, white shoulders rising from the loose 
imtrimmed linen garment, of the long taper- 
ing arms that moved with a quick sinuous 
grace as Eve unbound her hair and it fell 
in heavy golden-brown waves below her 
waist. 

"Do you, wear aU those things?" Eve 
suddenly asked, as she noticed a set ot 
garnets and pearls Mrs. Marlowe was fond 
of wearing on ordinary occasions "Dear 
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me, how I hate hanging things about me ! 
I have felt like a Christmas-tree all the 
afternoon with those beads and that sash ; 
next time I shall decorate myself with sweets 
and cakes instead, then the little ones will 
pick them off and I shall get rid of them." 

"The children ought to be grateful to 
you, dear, I am sure ; you quite gave your- 
self up to them this afternoon. (Dear me, 
that clumsy Sam ! What a pull his rough 
claw must have given this; a yard and a 
half of gathers out, and a jagged rent!) 
But, speaking of ornaments, I reaUy wish 
you had seen the decorations in church." 

Eve suddenly stopped her brushing, 
then went on again. 

" Mary and Jane — those two promising 
girls, you know — Whelped wonderftiUy well, 
and a big wreath of grapes and leaves' over 
the altar was all theirs, and most tasteftil. 
You can have the key any time." 
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Mrs. Marlowe was seemingly absorbed in 
threading her needle. 

" Oh, I couldn^t I" 

Eve spoke with subdued horron 

" Why not?" 

Mrs. Marlowe looked up with an encourag- 
ing smile, feeling her opportunity had come. 

Eve hesitated ; then looking wistfully at 
her friend : 

" I don't want to hurt you, but my father 
says" (Mrs. Marlowe gave a brave gulp 
— ^but even would she hear the abhorred 
atheist's opinions in so good a cause) — "at 
least he has said (we don't talk of these 
things now) that there is the superstition 
of the savage in the practice of propitiating 
a Deity by muttering a lot of words that 
mean nothing." 

" We do not speak ; we pray. Eve." 

" Well, prayers are either dictating to the 
Almighty what He ought to do, or thanking 
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Him, just as if our thanks were worth 
having I" 

"We were told to ask for our daily- 
bread/' said Mrs. Marlowe, with a reverent 
glance at a large photograph of the Cruci- 
fixion over her mantelpiece. " And by an 
authority you respected, Eve, when you 
wished to place a cross over your old 
nurse's grave." 

Eve eagerly explained the origin of the 
idea which was perhaps the foundation 
of Mrs. Marlowe's hopeful adoption of the 
young heathen. 

" Clarissa used to wear amulets, neck- 
laces of bones, bits of flint and iron ; and 
that crucifix was the same to her. It is 
desperately, cruelly painful to me. Mrs. 
Marlowe, how can you hang up the emblem 
of all the pain, the hopeless agony of this 
life? Is it not bad enough to see it, and 
have our hearts wrung by it?" 
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*' It is our Hope," said the clergyman's 
wife, adding a few words of her beUef. 

Eve shook her head. 

"I cannot think my God a God who 
would torment," she said with an upward 
look that was almost passionate ; " nor will 
I speak to Him in words. Why should I ? 
Is not some spark of that power, whatever 
it may be, in me — telling me what to do, 
how, when to do it ; speaking to unhappy 
people through my lips ; and when I suffer, 
flashing up and returning to drown my 
soul with love and brightness in less than 
an instant, before I could have time to 
think one thought ? If I were to pray 
with words it would be like some bird 
pattering along the ground instead of flying 
—would you not think that a foolish bu-d, 
Mrs. Marlowe ? Yet I should be like it, if 
I were to come to church and repeat your 
prayers with you.'! 
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"It is impossible to argue from your 
standpoint, Eve* Your father has taught 
you to be a heathen." 

" I am a heathen, am I ?" The girl went 
to Mrs. Marlowe, and knelt by her. " And 
you, dear Mrs. Marlowe, are a Christian. 
Let me be a heathen, and you a Christian. 
The names are only words. You think of 
me as you see me, I think of you as I see 
you. Suppose that we looked alike to the 
Eternal Mind? Souls that are what they 
really are, without pretence or sham, 
struggling in the dark ?" 

" Eve, you will not die a heathen, what- 
ever you may be now." Mrs. Marlowe, 
touched with some emotion that was really 
a new horrified love of this misguided, 
misled being who might be so noble, 
stooped down and kissed the glowing, up- 
turned face. '^ Promise me one thing, 
dear," she said kindly : " whenever you 
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have any doubt, or are in any trouble^ 
come to me." 

'^ That I will," said Eve heartily. 

Then Mrs. Marlowe fastened Eve's dress, 
changing the conversation with that remark 
anent the possibility of Josiah boring Rinaldi 
with " The Evenmg Dream." And no more 
that was serious passed. They were just 
ready when the bell rang, and the Rev^ 
Josiah, pleasantly and unpleasantly stirred 
till he hardly knew whether he was delighted 
or disgusted, came out of the drawing-room 
with Rinaldi as Mrs, Marlowe and Eve 
crossed the hall and entered the dining- 
room. 

" Ah ! this is English ! I love your 
England, madame." 

Rinaldi was charmed. What a partie 
carrde^ to sit opposite Eve, her sweet face 
appearing above the bowl of flowers ! Ah, 
now she was the creature of his dream 1 
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Eve was abstracted and thoughtful. The 
Italian gazed rapturously at her face, calm 
in the rosy light of the shaded candles. She 
was almost unconscious of his presence — the 
word " heathen " had touched her to the 
quick, though she was not aware of it. 

" Your tea ! How good ! Thank you." 
(He bowed and accepted a cup from Mrs. 
Marlowe.) " Ah, sir, you give me too 
much." (Mr. Marlowe was piling a plate 
with fowl.) "I not hungry like your 
boys and girls ! Ah, but it was good to 
see them eat, poor little children! They 
not get much at home, eh ?" 

Eve looked up. His compassionate tone 
pleased her. She began to talk to him 
about the children, and he listened and said 
" Yes " and " Ah !" occasionally, deeply 
sympathetic, though he understood but half 
that she said. Meanwhile Mrs. Marlowe 
smiled and listened and noted, while the 
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Rector was abstracted. He was thinking of 
the concert. 

" Signor Rinaldi is going to play for us/* 
he suddenly said to Eve. " It is very kind. 
"We shall have everyone in the neighbour- 
hood taking tickets." 

" My dear, Eve doesn't know what you 
are talking about." 

The Rector unfolded his brilliant scheme. 
Then Mrs. Marlowe suggested the garden- 
party. Rinaldi acceded to all, to every- 
thing. Each moment he was falling more 
deeply in love with — England. Such lovely 
girls ; such warmth of feeling, such cosy, 
homelike homes! England should hold 
and keep him : England should inspire his 
sculptures and England should protect and 
purchase them; and the while, he believed in 
his own feelings as a child. He forgot that 
a year ago he had adored France and the 
French ; that life in a country chfi,teau, a 
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square shuttered house in a square gardeu 
of stiff avenues of straight trees, had seemed 
the most desirable life on earth (shared 'pro 
tem. with a pretty Franqaise with esprit in 
her dark eyes, tight-fitting hottines on her 
pretty feet, and her sHm form clad in the 
extreme of Parisian fiishion). 

He had quite forgotten the past, the 
ch&teau and its fascinating chatelaine ; and 
believed utterly in Eve, in English country 
life — the present. 

"Come?" he repeated, enthusiastically, 
in reply to a suggestion from Mrs. Marlowe. 
'^ Madame, I am at your orders: write, send, 
telegraph — night or day." 

" We won't call you up at night. We 
will draw the line there, Signor," said the 
Eector. They all laughed. 

Adjourned to the drawing-room, Mr* 
Marlowe suggested making a sketch of the 
programme. 
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" Do, dear, and let Eve help you ; let her 
write it down," suggested Mrs. Marlowe 
innocently, placing a small table at Eve's 
elbow. 

The Rector found paper and pencil. 
Rinaldi heard who was to sing and play, 
and what the proposed pieces were, and 
suggested how these should be placed in the 
programme. Mr. Marlowe amended and 
decided, and Eve wrote at dictation; Rinaldi 
hovering about her, feeling thrills at stray 
gleams flashing from her clear eyes, tremb- 
ling when once his brown hand touched hers 
as it lay, firm and white, upon the paper. 

" It might not be such a bad thing," 
mused Mrs. Marlowe, as she crocheted 
away busily in the comer. "I must make 
it my business to find out the young man's 
religious opinions. He is young, good-' 
looking — sells his statues well ; and a 
sculptor is received to a certain extent. It 

VOL. I. 17 
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would not be like marrying a professional 
musician. I shall see. Plenty of time." 

Suddenly the Rector remembered the 
hour. Much as he regretted breaking up 
this agreeable evening, he must be true to 
his word, that Rinaldi should not miss the 
last train. He could walk down the road 
with Miss Lester and himself (for he was 
of course going to take Miss Lester home). 
So the three went through the lane in the 
summer moonlight, and Rinaldi parted 
from his new heroine as dreamily romantic 
as when awaking from that vision. 

"I must make a statue of her," he 
determined. "I will make her into a 
marble image of Liberty, Freedom — the 
mother of all that is good and great in the 
whole world;" and he went away planning 
how to propose such a thing to Mr. Lester 
as the head of the Brothers of Freedom, at 
whose meetings Eve's father had of late 
been conspicuously absent. 
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Meanwhile, " I will not ask to see your 
father," the Kector had said at the door of 
the Hall, a speech promptly answered by 
Peter, with "Better not, sir. Quite right 
sir. Massa Lester not seem well." 

Eve said a hasty good-night, and in 
a moment was with her father. He was 
pacing his favourite garden-walk, his hands 
loosely clasped behind him under his flowing 
gown. His face, seen in the full moonlight, 
looked drawn and worn. But Eve asked 
no questions. With instinctive tact, she 
did not begin a list of agitated inquiries — 
Was anything the ..matter?.: How did he 
feel? Was he ill? or the like. She gave 
an account of the day, or any part of it she 
could interest him in. Then she walked 
silently at his side, till he said " Eve," 
suddenly, strangely. 

" Yes." Her hand was on his arm, con- 
fidingly, encouragingly, in an instant. 

17—2 
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He hesitated. '* Nothing — no — never 
mind." Then he gave a sigh. And though 
she felt a shadow had fallen upon him, she 
dared say no more. 

"My dear, this has been altogether the 
luckiest day," said Mr. Marlowe, returning 
triumphantly to his wife. " That Italian is 
a most good-natured, kind-hearted fellow. 
But I can't make him out, quite. Why 
should he fall in with everything? Why 
was he so delighted ?" 

"You men are gifted with a supreme 
density, Josiah. Of course you can't make 
him out. But any woman seeing them 
together who was not an absolute idiot, 
could tell you that he is in love with Eve." 




CHAPTER VIIL 

THE GARDEN-PAETT AT THE RECTORY. 

I IME had not been wasted at Grass- 
lands. The grounds were trim. 
The iron gates, with their gilt 
letter G.'s (which might initial either Grass- 
lands or its owner's name), had been hang, 
to the gaping delight of a crowd of stray 
rustics. Then carts began to go to and 
from the station for the huge packing-cases 
which were continually arriving. 

The labouring population was getting 
accustomed to the fact that Grasslands had 
undergone a resurrection, that the dead old 
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place was alive again with new and active 
life ; and as for the Eector, his personal 
plans completely absorbed his thoughts. 
So that some new carriages and several 
good-looking horses passed through the 
village comparatively unnoticed and Grass- 
lands was little talked of — till the day when 
the new carriages drove to the station and 
returned with closed blinds — the coachmen 
driving sedately, and David Ross seated on 
the box of the first carriage of the three. 
Then the fact that "Mr. Grant had arrived " 
circulated rapidly, and a flag that waved in 
the brisk autumnal breeze above the centre 
tower (one of the recent improvements) was 
the object of eager curiosity. 

Next day was the day of the garden- 
party. A chill white morning mist lifted 
about noon, and the land lay bathed in the 
soft smiling sunshine of a fine September. 
The grounds at the Rectory were in perfect 
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order. The Eector himself had superin- 
tended the preparation of the lawn, in one 
comer of which was the smaller round 
marquee used for the school-treat. In a 
grove of shrubs close by, a table and chairs 
were arranged for the band of the — th 
Eegiment, whose services Captain Eawson 
(elder brother to the amateur violinist) had 
undertaken to enlist for the occasion. They 
would play occasionally while croquet and 
jfiyorting were going on, and later, during 
the collation at seven o'clock. Music was 
to be brought in between the croquet and 
the collation — ** If you can get them to come 
in," Mrs. Marlowe added parenthetically, 
when they made the arrangements. She 
had felt doubts about the indoor music when 
she was looking after the gardeners in the 
shrubbery (as a wooded slope, cleverly ar- 
ranged as a maze of winding walks leading 
to shady nooks, was called). Those garden- 
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Beats had been almost artfully placed. A 
couple of young people might — allured by 
tiie smiling view, and enticed by the rest- 
ful shade — ^remain an hour or more in 
pleasant converse, secure from interruption, 
if they were lucky enough to follow one 
of the narrow paths ostensibly leading no- 
where. Then there was a flower-garden of 
bright beds on the green turf surrounding 
a round fishpond. Water-lilies lay on the 
Burfexje of this; gold and silver fish disported 
below. You came upon the flowery oasis 
suddenly from out the belt of nut-trees that 
surrounded the tiny valley. Thus seen, it 
was a most attractive spot. 

So thought Mrs. Marlowe, peering down, 
as the gardeners sharpened their scythes and 
mowed away till the grass looked like velvet. 
She was not a match-maker, she considered ; 
but was not marriage the most important 
duty that lay immediately before each young 
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man and each young woman? And how 
were suitable marriages to come about, if 
young people were not brought together in 
a pleasant way and allowed time and leisure 
to learn eax^h other s minds ? Josiah's music 
must do by itsel£ She was not going to 
worry the young people if they chose to 
stray here instead of going into the draw- 
ing-room to listen. 

There had been no hitches in the interior 
of the Rectory. The extra help in the 
kitchen had come, and was behaving itself. 
Mrs. Marlowe's maids did not go to bed 
with sick-headaches when they were most 
required, nor was her cook in the habit of 
felling into a hopeless, if suspicious, feinting- 
fit under the kitchen table, when jellies 
and creams were imminent. Mrs. Marlowe 
could be firm as well as indulgent, and did 
not change her servants. 

Except for an occasional suggestive odour 
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from the kitchen, when the outer door lead- 
ing to the offices opened, and for the flowery 
adornments of the tables in the dining-room 
— ^the Rector declared he would not have 
known there was going to be a party. He 
himself was fidgety, running into the draw- 
ing-room, and playing and singing snatches ; 
then suddenly discovering that some note 
had " gone out of tune," and, as Mrs. Mar- 
lowe described it, " pulling the poor piano to 
pieces, and torturing it with Mb tuning-key." 

" K I were you, Josiah, I would go out," 
she suggested at luncheon, which was served 
as usual. " I am going to lie down for an 
hour before I dress, and if you keep on at 
that piano, it will be impossible for me even 
to doze." 

" Very well, my dear." 

The Eev. Josiah went meekly out as he 
was bid, and took a stroll round the parish ; 
and Mrs. Marlowe lowered her Venetians 
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and slept calmly till Sarah came with the 
hot water to assist her to dress. Sarah was 
just fastening a handsome pearl necklet 
upon her mistress's lavender brocaded satin 
gown when the Rector came in, "looking 
scared" — as his wife thought when she 
caught sight of his rueful face in her mirror. 

" I suppose your Italian friend has 
deserted you at the last moment, is that 
it?" she said, calmly fastening her bracelets 
after Sarah had shaken out her skirts and 
had departed. 

The Eector shook his head. 

"No — worse than that," he said, walking 
about restlessly. " Mr. Grant has arrived." 
I thought he might be expected at any 
moment." 

" Yes ; but don't you see how awkward 
it is, that young man being invited here 
and coming this afternoon before we have 
left cards?" 



a 
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" It was yoiir own doing, Josiah," said 
Mrs. Marlowe, selecting the rings she would 
wear from her jewel-case — " (let me see, I 
had better wear the cameo that dear girl 
Ella Nevil brought me from Rome) — well, 
my dear, what can't be cured must be 
endured. You must make the best of it." 

"I vrish that fellow Ross wouldn't do 
such curious things. They are all talking 
about him in the village." 

" What has he done?" 

" Why, when the train arrived, two first- 
class carriages were full of straage-lookmg 
persons. Cripples-objects, who were car- 
ried to Mr. Grant's carriages by men- 
servants and Ross. One was left to the 
last, evidently Mr. Grant himself; he wore 
a cap with a peak, an eyeshade and a veil ; 
not a soul could catch a glimpse of his fiice. 
There was an awful fiiss made about him ; 
and old Jones (he always gives me chapter 
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and verse, you know, and can be depended 
upon) said that 'that young man' — meaning 
Eoss — whelped to carry him to the brougham 
as if he were a king, Eoss with his hat oflF, 
if you please ; then the brougham with this 
old man drove off first, Eoss actually on 
the box !" 

" 1 cannot say I am astonished, Josiah/' 
(Mrs. Marlowe locked her jewel-case away 
and prepared to descend.) " I warned you 
what it might be. The most prejudiced 
observer would have seen the young man 
was no gentleman, that day you brought 
him to lunch. I never saw such manners 
in my life !" 

" But what is to be done?" 

"It is impossible to put off the people 
now, or the young man either. There ! I 
hear the Nevils' carriage — I know the quick 
trot of those lovely horses of theirs. I must 
go down." 
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"But something must be done, Mary! 
Suppose — ^he were only, so to say, the confi- 
dential valet ?" The Rector paced the room 
distractedly. "Fancy what it would be! 
Mary, you must think of some way out of 
this awful dilemma!" 

" We must go through with it," said his 
wife decidedly. " You have placed me, and 
yourself too, in a most unpleasant position ; 
and, as usual, I shall have to bear the brunt. 
All I ask of you is, after receiving the young 
man exactly as usual, to leave him entirely 
to ' me. Don't take any notice of him, and 
don't mention him, or Mr. Grant's arrival, 
or Grasslands at all, to anyone. But don't 
send him to Coventry pointedly, do you 
hear? or you will spoil everything." 

The Rector ran his fingers through his 
thin hair, then rushed to the table, and, 
firantically seizing a brush, smoothed it 
again. 
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"If this leads to unpleasantness, as 
doubtless it must, Josiah, it will be better 
for people to blame me than to lose faith in 
their spiritual pastor and master. It will 
be a lesson to us both : to you, not to be 
flattered into imagining black is white ; and 
to me, to be firm in saying 'No ' when I see 
you about to be led away by your weak- 
nesses." 

Mrs. Marlowe swept downstairs, mistress 
of the situation ; but mingled with the rustle 
of her satin skirts was the echo of a sound 
strange to the Rectory walls. For the first 
time for many a long day the Rector said, 
as he used to say in his schoolboy years, 
'' Hang it all !" 

It relieved him somewhat. He looked 
less crestfallen when he appeared in the 
drawing-room. The Nevils had arrived — 
pretty, chattering girls in delicate muslins 
pinched in at the waist, fulled out here and 
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pulled back there. Picturesque white hats 
wreathed with dainty flowers were perched 
on their many plaits of golden-fair hair 
(May's had a reddish tinge, and her eye- 
lashes looked very pale indeed in the sun), 
and chased girlish jewellery — ^much filigree 
and little actual value — ^hung about their 
round white necks and small ears. 

Ella was sitting with her gloved fingers 
resting on her hostess's hand. May came 
forward as the Eev. Josiah entered. 

" Dear Mr. Marlowe ! How nice it all is ! 
What lovely weather ! Fancy our being the 
first to come ! Aren't you surprised ? Such 
unpunctual creatures as we are ! Of course 
you have heard the news ?" 

" News r 

Mr. Marlowe's heart sank. He looked 
appealingly at his wife, but she gazed at the 
carpet expressionless as a sphinx. 

" Oh yes. Dear Mrs. Marlowe, surely 
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you have heard ? Everyone at Upchurch is 
talking about it," said the gentle Ella, raising 
her eyes without lifting her head. (Ella 
studied the pensive-beauty rtle^ read, talked 
about poetry, and even had written some 
verses for the " Poet's Corner" of the £/p- 
church Chronicle — that journal with which 
was incorporated the Upchurch Weekly Gazette 
and Agricultural Times. She had no voice, 
and her sketching was a failure.) " If mamma 
had been at home, she would not have 
allowed us to come." 

" I am sure of that !" cried May, " For- 
tunately, she went to town with papa this 
morning." 

" She had a most touching letter from 
dear auntie (Lady Eoberts, you know)» 
* Darling, you must come to me, or I feel 
I shall die,' she wrote, or something of that 
sort." 

"Is Lady Roberts very ill?' said Mrs. 

VOL. I. 18 
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Marlowe, sweetly sympathetic, although in- 
wardly awaiting the suspended blow of this 
report anent Grasslands with dismay. 

" No, I don't think so. The doctors- say 
she is very nervous about herself. Mother 
is very much attached to her, you know; 
and she gives such delightfal parties in the 
season. We generally stay with her; but 
this year mother is. determined we shall 
have a house. Her last words to me this 
morning were : ' Don't be surprised, May, 
if we stay overnight. I intend to take papa 
to see some houses.' " 

" But what is this wonderful rumour ?' 
(The Rector tried to speak sportively to 
conceal his impatience ; he could hear car- 
riage-wheels on the drive !) , 

'* Oh, they say Grasslands is a private 
lunatic asylum, and that the young man 
you spoke of, Mr: Marlowe, is the manager. 
Not even a doctor." 
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Mr. Marlowe laughed spasmodically; 

" A triumph of Upchurch gossip !" he 
said. " Eeally, the good folk's inventive skill 
is so clever, the people they gossip about 
would be more amused than annoyed !" 

" Of course we haew there could not 
possibly be any truth in the report. Mrs. 
Marlowe's inviting the young man — Mr. 
Grant's secretary, is he not, dear? — was 
a proof of that," said Ella. 

" You said. he was a relation or connec- 
tion of this Mr. Grant, I think, Mr. Mar- 
lowe ?" asked May. 

The Rector looked uncomfortable. 

"Well, no, my dear young "lady; you 
slightly misunderstood me. I did not 
exactly state that he was a connection ; I 
said I judged he must be something of the 
sort by— — -" 

** My dear, will you be so good as to ring 
for tea ?" interrupted Mrs. Marlowe sweetly. 

18—2 
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At the lower- stratum tea- 
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■ good," etc. But impartiality 
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" By no means, my dear Rawson !" splut- 
tered the Rector, suddenly arrested by — 

" Josiah, I expect those footsteps are the 
band ; will you kindly see ?" 

" Certainly, my dear." The Rector gave 
a perplexed glance around and prepared to 
obey, when "Miss Watts" was announced, 
and Etta Watts, a girl of middle height, 
with a somewhat crooked figure, but a 
good-humoured face, slightly reddened in 
patches (as &ces belonging to enthusiastic 
organisations unhappily are, sometimes), 
charged into the room with that gushing 
content peculiar to her. Etta Watts was 
the only daughter of a retired merchant who 
had bought a little place near Upchurch 
(formerly occupied by a now deceased naval 
officer) ; and who, out of gratitude perhaps 
for his daughter's admission within the en- 
chanted circle of Peepdale county society, 
kept himself and his wife strictly in the 
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background. At the lower- stratum tea- 
parties Etta Watts was called a "toady," 
a "most objectionable girl, who would 
come to no good/' etc. But impartiality 
would have declared that she deserved her 
reward of May and Ella Nevil's patronizing 
friendsHp-a game the candle to wHch had 
been a patient endurance of snubs, of May 
and Ella's ill-humour (for even these sweet 
creatures had their own tempers), and of 
the distant or familiar acknowledgment of 
her existence by the men of the creme de la 
crSme ; the doing of the parish- work under- 
taken by her patronesses, and getting no 
credit for it ; the being at their beck and 
call to be the sympathiser in every petty 
strait, and after all being in that coveted 
atmosphere merely "poor Etta Watts ; such 
a good creature, you know, poor thing." 

" How are you ? dear Mrs. Marlowe ! 
dear Ella — what a dusty drive you must 
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have had ! How are you ? How are you ?" 
(enthusiastic shakes of proffered hands). 
" Dear Mrs. Marlowe ! How sorry I am I 
I hope you are not taking it to heart too 
much !" 

" What do you mean, my dear T^ Mrs. 
Marlowe blandly made room for that " chat- 
tering girl, who, being ill-bred, was not to 
be depended upon,'* cm the sofa, by her side. 

" Why, this dreadful Grasslands affair* 
Mr. Marlowe has been kind to one of the 
horrible creatures, has he not? Some one 
told me you had invited the dreadful thing] 
Oh dear" (shuddering), " I am sure I shall 
be quite fiightened !" 

" Whatever are you talking about, Etta ?" 
said May, with asperity. 

" Why, I heard from good authority 
that there is no Mr. Grant, and that Grass- 
lands has been taken by some secret society, 
who swear to kill everyone who interferes 
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with them; and that Mr. Lester, of the Hall, 
you know " 

"My dear, I do not encourage foolish 
gossip," interrupted Mrs. Marlowe, smiling 
benignantly, and belying a somewhat stem 
look she fixed upon the girl by a gentle 
motherly pat of her shoulder. " I consider 
it a vice of country life which my experi- 
ence of cities leads me to suppress in my 
poor little circle. Ah, here comes Captain 
Rawson !" (as an old young man with tired 
lines round his eyes lounged into the room, 
and shook hands languidly with the hostess 
and those near him, nodding to Etta Watts, 
whose heau-ideal he was, and who wriggled 
and gave little plunges at the sight of him). 

*' Well," said the Rector, hovering round 
him. " Well, what news ?" 

" News ? Haven't read the Times. Heard 
that yesterday's debate " 

" I mean, of Grasslands !" said the Rector, 
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with a little playful tap of his arm, and 
a rallying smile. " Dr. Hayter, you know 
— ^you saw him ? What did he say ? What 
did he thmk T 

" Oh — ah — yes — I didn't know what you 
meant. The governor was a little put out 
about some stories of a private lunatic 
asylum or something, and asked me to see 
Hayter." 

" Well, what did he say T 

" You might speak out, Tom !" cried 
May Nevil. (They were old playmates and 
antagonists.) 

" Oh — well, I can't exactly remember the 
words — but he said something about pro- 
fessional responsibility and betraying the 
confidences of patients and all that sort of 
thing. He did say that he had seen Mr, 
Grant, and that he was not very well." 

Mrs. Marlowe felt like an Atlas suddenly 
relieved of the tremendous burden. 
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" I think Dr. Hayter is wrong^^ she said 
decidedly, once more mistress of her severity, 
rectitude, and other moral forces. " The 
least he could have done would have been 
to contradict these injurious reports. Should 
they reach the ears of Mr. Grant, a delicate 
invalid, they will be calculated to disgust 
him with Leapdale altogether. And he is 
far too good to be spared;" upon which she 
expatiated upon Mr. Grant's generosity, the 
general nobility of the man, afflicted though 
he was, etc., etc., aptly introducing the 
subject of David Ross, " a scholar, a young 
man of retiring habits, but whose devotion to 
his patron was so admirable that it had 
quite overcome her, and she had considered 
it a duty to invite him as a moral hero, just 
as she would invite one who had distin- 
guished himself in the battle-field, or in the 
world of science or art," etc. " Although 
the greatest hero of all to me is the mcyral 
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hero/* was her peroration. (As a clergy- 
man's wife, she was to be pardoned such an 
enthusiasm, and it was a shield : for, as she 
shrewdly thought, if David Ross were what 
he made himself out to be, she would not be 
blamed for protecting him; and if everything 
were all wrong, she would be pardoned her 
one error of judgment in that it arose from 
her love of good.) 

The shadows were lengthening. The 
Rector, partially reassured, suggested cro- 
quet, — ^and went off to see that the band, 
who could be heard giving strange brays 
and whistles as they adjusted their instru- 
ments, had their huge can of beer. Other 
visitors were arriving ; as Mrs. Marlowe led 
the way through the French window to the 
croquet-lawn, followed by the rest, the 
daughters of Major Parkinson, of Upchurch, 
with their young brother, — and Mr. Nevil's 
curate (a young man of good family, tall, 
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fair J considered " a prig," conceited, etc., 
by the democratic in Upcliurch parish) 
came up the drive. Presently some brother 
officers of Captain Rawson's strolled into 
the garden, and as Mrs. Marlowe distributed 
the mallets, the band struck up a gay valse. 

But where was Rinaldi ? And where was 
Eve ? And " that detestable young man"? 
as Ross was bracketed in the bitterness of 
Mrs. Marlowe's annoyance. Perhaps (a 
thrill of almost joy shot through her at the 
possibility) he would not come at all! 

At that very moment she turned her 
head, and there he was, immediately behind 
her ! She gave a little gasp — then controlled 
herself, and nodded pleasantly at him, as she 
did so looking at the mallets, and saying, 
" My hands are full." 

To her consternation he looked worse 
than ever. That shabby frock-coat was 
buttoned over worn tweed garments ; and 
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those obtrusive yellow-brown gloves actually 
made her face flush up. They were all busy 
on the lawn taking their places for the 
game. What should she do ? Mrs. Mar- 
lowe rapidly reviewed the position as she 
stooped and replaced a couple of unused 
mallets in their box. Not to put a good face 
upon the ajffair would be to belie herself. She 
decided that she must introduce this Ross to 
them all. Now would be the time — presently 
they would have forgotten his existence in 
their game and its flirting possibilities. 

" Do you play this new game ?" she asked 
her guest, smiling. 

He gave an amused glance at the group 
on the lawn. 

"I cannot say I do/' he replied. "Is 
Miss Lester here ? I do not see her." 

This being so completely at his ease was, 
under the circumstances, positively irritating 
to his hostess. 
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*' Miss Lester has not come yet," she said, 
stiffly and coldly, in spite of herself. ("He 
knows she has money, and is going to take 
advantage of the dear unprotected thing !" 
ran her thoughts.) " I really hardly ex- 
pected you this afternoon, Mr. Ross. I hear 
Mr. Grant has arrived." 

" Yes, Mr. Grant has arrived." The 
little man gave her a glance almost of 
hauteur. 

At all events he was vain enough to be 
touchy., 

" Let me introduce you to my guests," 
said Mrs. Marlowe. "Those girls in the 
pale lavender muslins, with those pretty 
French hats, are the Nevils — dear girls ! 
Of course you have heard of their father, a 
most delightful preacher — Lord Embury's 
second son, you know. Upchurch is in his 
lordship's gift ; the second son generally 
takes it. Those dark girls — one is shoulder- 
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ing her mallet over there — are Major Parkin- 
son's daughters. Major Parkinson married 
into the Romney family. I believe she was 
the marquis's second cousin once removed/' 

" Oh yes, 1 know the young lady." (Ross's 
eyes twinkled.) " I caught her standing on 
the box of her carriage, which was drawn 
up close to our wall, spying at us through 
an opera-glass — that boy there (her brother, 
I suppose) holding her that she shouldn't 
tip over. Public-school manners of his, I 
suppose." 

" The young will have their frolic, Mr. 
Ross. I love young people with their pretty, 

playful ways, so like puppies and kittens," 
Mrs. Marlowe swept along the grass, 
skirting the croquet-hoops. "Josephine, 
my dear, allow me to introduce Mr. David 
Ross." 

The young lady, who was sticking out a 
small foot in a fashionable shoe, and play- 
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fully tapping it with her mallet while she 
gave arch glances in reply to the aristocratic 
curate's remarks, looked up, her smiles fled — 
and acknowledged Ross's presence with a 
haughty nod and a cold stare of her black 
eyes ; while the curate surveyed the new- 
comer through his eyeglass with an immov- 
able countenance^ Then, the smile suddenly 
conjured up again, the handsome Josephine 
(who had not quite made up her mind 
whether she had better marry Mr. Nevil's 
curate or not, but was " keeping him on," 
as she called it, pending the issue of the 
inquiries as to his private fortune and pro- 
spects her father the Major had set on foot) 
began chattering to Mrs. Marlowe. 

'* The grass was in delightful order. How 
she wished their gardeners would take a 
lesson from Mr. Marlowe's !" etc. " But 
had Mrs. Marlowe noticed that one k)op was 
not quite correctly placed ? Mr. Jameson '^ 

VOL. !• 19 
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(the curate) " had such a mathematical eye, 
he noticed it at once." 

" My dear, Mr. Marlowe will see about 
it. — Josiah !" 

The Rev. Josiah, who was swinging a 
mallet May Nevil had taken exception to, 
glanced up and came across, looking sheepish 
as he caught sight of Ross. 

" What is it, my dear ? How do, Ross '^ 
(shaking hands). 

Mrs. Marlowe commented on the hoop, 
and leaving her husband with the black-eyed 
Josephine and the reverend swain with the 
mathematical eye — ^nodded to David Ross 
and sailed across the turf to where May 
Nevil and her sister, the Rawson brothers, 
and the officers, were laughing and talk- 
ing. 

" My dear '' (Mrs. Marlowe touched May 
Nevil's •shoulder), *^ allow me" (bravely). 
*'Mr. Ross— Miss NevH, Miss EUa Nevil, 
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Captain Rawson, Captain Blythe, Mr. Grey, 
Mr. Ernest Rawson, and — oh yes, Etta my 
dear — Miss Watts." 

As the names dropped ghbly from her 
tongue, there were nods cool, nods distant, 
nods astonished-stares aggressively sur- 
prised, stares subversively amazed, stares 
indifferently scrutinizing, stares collectedly 
adverse — but not one nod or one stare 
that meant less than wonder at Ross's 
appearance. 

Mrs. Marlowe consoled herself with " It 
will do him good. Even if he is Mr. 
Grant's relation, he is what those dear Eton 
boys so cleverly and significantly call a 
' cad.' I dare say Mr. Grant is one of those 
dreadful parvenus." 

The group silently dispersed, as if by 
magic. In a moment the game had com- 
menced ; and click here, and click there, 
sounded like a castanet accompaniment to 

19—2 
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the sentimental melody the band had just 
commenced. 

" I am sure I don't know how to amuse 
you, Mr. Ross, as you do not lite croquet," 
said Mrs. Marlowe, with a little sigh, at 
which Ross begged her not to trouble. If 
she had no objection, he would "take a 
look round.'' 

Take a look round! Anything Ross 
might have said at this crisis would have 
sounded hopelessly ill-bred to Mrs. Mar- 
lowe. She nodded acquiescence, and 
watched him walk briskly off into the 
grounds, smiling curiously to himself — 
"just as if it were good fun to be snubbed," 
she thought, considering this young man, 
whoever he might be — hopeless. 

" Ah ! there is nothing that will make up 
for want of breeding," she added to herself, 
turning to welcome Mrs. and Miss de Smythe 
from Leapham Castle, who had brought the 
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ungainly son who was rather deaf, and had 
an impediment in his speech, but who was a 
great favourite of the mothers in county 
society. At least, Jiere was the highest 
breeding. The De Smythe's were spotless. 
It was a family rule to ally only with the 
purest blood. The personal defects arising 
from these alliances were admired as proofs of 
the breed, just as are the crooked legs of the 
Dachshund, the lolling tongue of the King 
Charles, the squab face and curly tail of the 
pug. Mrs. Marlowe was perfectly genuine 
when she expressed her delight at "their 
kindness in coming." The atmosphere of 
that magnificent pile, Leapham Castle 
(which stood in acres of deer-park), sur- 
rounded the fat, pompous Mrs. Smythe and 
her huge-nosed, lank-limbed daughter, like 
a halo ; and in a few minutes the presence 
of that masculine constitutional deafness and 
that delicious De Smythe stutter had per- 
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fumed the air, tainted as it was with David 
Ross. 

At least, the De Smy thes knew nothing at 
present of the Grasslands scandal. So Mrs. 
Marlowe congratulated herself (after she had 
foundchah-s on the lawnfor the young people, 
and was seated by Mrs. De Smythe in the 
veranda, endeavouring to amuse that lady). 

" I think you know all the young 
people," she assured the chatelaine of Leap- 
ham Castle, who was peering at the lawn 
through her lorgnette. Then she named 
them, carelessly. 

" Oh yes, Mrs. Marlowe. I was well 
aware it could not be true you had invited 
some perso^i who had taken Grasslands. 
* Mrs. Marlowe invite anyone who is not 
perfectly correct 7 I said, quite irate, I can 
assure you, my dear, with the person who 
was my informant (it is my rule not to 
name names). * Why, it would be as diffi- 
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cult for a person not in society to get into 
Mrs. Marlowe's circle as into the peerage 
itseK' " 

Mrs. de Smythe panted heavily after her 
unwontedly emphatic speech. But such a 
subject aroused a spirit that demanded 
emphasis. Mrs. Marlowe felt almost non- 
plussed, when, to her relief, she saw Rinaldi 
advancing. He was faultlessly dressed, but 
he looked gloomy, and his black brows were 
contracted. 

"One moment, my dear Mrs. Smythe" 
(Mrs. Marlowe was deeply apologetic). "A 
young sculptor, a 'protege of Mr. Marlowe's. 
I must just speak to him, as Mr. Marlowe 
cannot leave the game, or he will feel so 
uncomfortable, you know." 

Then she hastened towards Rinaldi, that 
their meeting might take place as far as 
possible from Mrs. de Smythe. The young 
people of the county society had been 
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allowed to visit her alone before. She had 
hardly calculated upon the presence of the 
heads of the fiimilies. Mrs. de Smythe 
might take exception to Rinaldi — as she was 
not one of those who made pets of artists, 
instead of having animals about them. 

" So glad to see you. I have been so 
afraid you were not coming. Mr. Marlowe 
would have been so disappointed. He so 
hoped you would play his little piece for 
our friends." 

Rinaldi's frown deepened into a scowl. 

"I not play at all to-day, madame. I 
have been hurt. Ah, not like you mean" 
(Mrs. Marlowe looked anxiously for a 
wound) ; " it is my heart that is hurt. I 
go to the Hall, and ask to take Miss 
Lester here. I not see anyone, except old 
Peter, who said I better go, for Mr. Lester 
take Miss Lester himself." 

" But Mr. Lester is not asked!" 
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Mrs. Marlowe was breathless with horror. 
The atheist to appear suddenly as a familiar 
of the Rectory ! It would be impossible to 
explain, to make people understand. 

Happily, she had the knack of thinking 
and deciding quickly. 

" Mr. Lester is quite right," she said, 
nodding at Rinaldi. "We have our little 
conventionalities in England, Signor Rinaldi . 
we are very careful of our sweet girls. You 
must not be angry with Mr. Lester. Come, 
you must join this game " (taking his arm, 
and leading him among the croquet-players) . 

Mr. Marlowe was Etta Watts' partner. 
He was just helping her ball through the 
centre hoop, when Mrs. Marlowe said in a 
low voice : 

" Josiah, let Signor Rinaldi take up your 
game. I must speak to you." 

What could have happened ? " Etta, 
dear, you will teach the Signor the game, I 
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know. Signer Rinaldi, Miss Watts " — and 
Mrs. Marlowe retired, followed by her hus- 
band. 

" Josiah, Mr. Lester is actually coming, 
without an invitation — fancy! You must 
go and meet him and prevent him; take 
him indoors, keep him there, play to him, 
tire him out — anything ! but here, with the 
Smythes and Nevils, he must and shaXi not 
come!" 

" But, my dear, how can I ? I can't 
insult the man." 

Mr. Marlowe looked round in perplexity. 

" Good gracious ! there's the gate. Go at 
once — do you hear me, Josiah!" 

Mrs. Marlowe almost wrung her hands. 
" Thank Heaven !" she apostrophized, in the 
intensity of her relief, as Eve, alone, emerged 
from a grove of shrubs. 

" Go, Josiah — Mrs. de Smythe is in the 
veranda ; make yourself agreeable — she 
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must be got into a good temper before she 
finds out that that dreadful young man is 
here. If only we had never seen him ! — 
Well, Eve dear, you are late ** (with a sudden 
softness, and a convulsive smile). 

'' Better late than never,'* began the Rev. 
Josiah ; but his wife gave him a gentle push, 
and he went off. 

" My dear, what a charming toilette !" 
Mrs. Marlowe glanced approvingly at Eve, 
as they walked along the drive to the lawn. 
The tall girVs rounded figure had never 
been seen to such advantage as in this 
simply-made but well-cut brocaded silk, of 
a pale coffee tint. A large bow of pink 
nestled in the white lace around her throat, 
casting a faint flush upon her moulded chin, 
and matching the delicate glow excitement 
had brought to her cheek. Her massive 
waves of hair were bound with pink. Her 
eyes shone starlike in the shadow of her 
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broad straw hat ; between her smiling 
lips her strong even teeth, seldom seen 
but when she laughed, flashed out, a 
pearly line. Eve rarely laughed ; yet her 
whole nature could vibrate with joyous 
content. To-day she felt strangely happy. 
Coming into the Rectory garden, she was 
an embodied smile ; she radiated brightness 
till Mrs. Marlowe, contemplating her, felt at 
once soothed and pleased^ At least she 
had given pleasure to some one, she thought, 
as she affectionately said, "Dear child!" 
" Oh, Mrs. Marlowe, how pretty !" 
Eve suddenly stopped. The scene was 
new, and she gazed upon it with admiring 
elation, as if fascinated. The Nevils, in 
those lavender dresses, looked as if they 
were living bunches of lilac wistaria spring- 
ing out of the mossy green. The Parkin- 
sons' red sashes were like dazzling crimson 
poppies against the convolvulus white of 
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their muslin draperies. Then these bright 
forms swayed and moved like flowers danc- 
ing in the breeze, while the men stood like 
sentinels guarding them ; and music, at 
once gay and plaintive, even as Eve felt 
when watching the beautiful scenes of earth, 
rose and fell — while the sunlight came and 
went upon the lawn as the shadows of the 
white-breasted clouds flitted across the blue 
above. 

" And these are young ladies T she said, 
half to herself, surprised. Then she glanced 
at her own dress. "Was not papa kind?'' 
she asked Mrs. Marlowe, speaking warmly 
in her gladness that she was not an incon- 
gruity jarring upon the scene. " He spoke 
to Mrs. Wellboume about my gowns ; and I 
missed that best muslin of mine. What do 
you think ? It had been sent to a London 
dressmaker, and came back to-day with 
this one.'* 
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** And you are pleased — ^as any other girl 
would be! You can't help being natural 
after all, Eve. But who is Mrs. Well- 
bourne ?" 

" The wife of papa's partner." 

" Then he is beginning to get over his 
dislike to women ?" 

" Oh, I don't know ! But the Wellboumes 
are so kind to him." 

" They are those millionaires who have 
just built a sort of palace, with picture- 
galleries and all that sort of thing, are they 

not r 

" They have a splendid country-house. 
We are going to stay there in October." 

Mrs. Marlowe wondered what the old 
atheist was plotting now. How she would 
like to circumvent his plans, whatever they 
might be ! 

" There is Signor Rinaldi bowing to you. 
Eve. He looks miserable. He came to me 
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deeply hurt that he was not allowed to walk 
up with you." 

" I was not ready, and papa brought me 
to the gates/' (Eve was looking round.) 
" But where is Mr. Ross ? I don't see him, 
and I must thank him. Oh, Mrs. Marlowe, 
that Mr. G-rant must be kind. Did you 
know poor Jonathan had had constant work 
since the harvest was brought in ? Then 
Mr. Ross found out all about them, and has 
engaged a woman in the village to go 
every day and look after that poor sick 
creature. And a big girl fetches Tom to 
school and takes him back. But I am sure 
it is all Mr. Ross's doing." 

" He seems to have fellow-feeling for the 
working-classes," said Mrs. Marlowe drily. 
" He is in the garden.'* 

Here the game came to an end, and the 
players strolled towards them. Rinaldi 
came up to Eve. He was moodily angry^ 
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and 'therefore more stormily in love with 
this grand creature than ever. He looked 
her over, by no means unimpressed by the 
feshionable gown— for artist though he was, 
he was fond of dress — then he reproached her. 

" Ah, mademoiselle ! You have been 
kind only to be cruel after. And Mr. 
Lester ? What has come of him ? I go 
night after night to the Freedom Club — all 
the brothers there, and wonder why he not 
come. Does he give us up, Hke you give 
up me ?" 

Eve defended her father's absence. He 

had more business to do now than he had 

ever had. And he was not well. 

" Day by day I get more anxious about 
him," she said, her exhilaration fading. " I 

am glad he does not stay in stifling London; 

but he is going to ask all the Brothers to 

the Hall next week. It is my birthday, I 

wrote the invitations this morning." 
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" What, ask all those — those dirty men ? 
Ah ! but their coatsleeves, mademoiselle — 
their hats ! Their hands, ugh ! they never 
wear gloves. How you like those men I 
not understand." 

"If you don't like them, why are you 
a brother ?" 

"I like Monsieur Lester. He not 
dirty.'' 

" He has not to work for every farthing, 
he has not to go without food to buy any 
book he may want. Ah ! some of the 
brothers have been ill from hunger before 
they knew papa ! Now, when they read 
and write for some work which cannot bring 
money, they are kept by the fund belonging 
to the brothers — " (she stopped, and nodded 
and smiled at Ross, who emerged from the 
shrubbery opposite, but who did not seem 
to see her.) 

Ross had been walking along the shady 

VOL. I. 20 
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path. While the nut-boughs met over his 
head and the twittering of the birds mingled 
with the £ar-away sounds of cheerful voices, 
he had thought upon this shallow worldly 
meeting in wHch he had found himself, 
almost with amusement. Their poor little 
snubs, their little attitudes of petty con- 
tempt, Mrs. Marlowe's distrust, the clergy- 
man's retracted patronage, made him feel 
more like a slumbering Goliath might have 
felt, awakened by impish pigmies pelting 
him with grains of dirt. He laughed aloud 

» 

as he imagined the sort of talk there had 
been about him since yesterday, when he 
drove through the village on the box of the 
carriage. He remembered the bewildered 
stares that met him as he lounged back with 
folded arms — enjojing his pipe, and the 
situation. Then an hour ago, just before he 
came, he had heard of the lunatic asylum 
report. 
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" Grossip is ahead of the rest of Leapdale 
mechanism," he thought. "It has some 
electric telegraph of its own." 

Just then the shady path came to an end, 
suddenly — and he found himself looking 
down at the tiny valley. The fishpond, 
with its lily- studded surface skimmed by 
quivering insects, lay among the beds of 
blazing bloom. The trees were still against 
the autumn sky. The sun was gradually 
sinking, the opposite bank was already 
darkening in the shade. What was the 
matter with the place? As he gazed, a 
desolate feeling, a loneliness, an awful isola- 
tion crept around him, chilling his blood. 

' Then his heart beat — he recollected ! Years 

I 

ago, that tragic day which had warped his 

whole being for life, he had passed through 

I a spot like this — he had crept through, a 

shadow flitting into a horrible reality. 

" I have often wondered what it felt like 

20—2 
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to be haunted !" he thought, as long-for- 
gotten, hidden, thrust-away impressions 
flocked into his mind and almost over- 
whelmed him, " Ghosts ! what a blest man 
must he be in whose memory Hves no 
hideous spectre, ready to appear when some 
seeming chance touches the spring and sets 
it free !" 

Then he went hastily back through the 
wood, and as he neared the open garden, the 
music playing a crashing galop struck 
another recollection to life. 

"They played like that — then. I must 
get out of this," he thought, looking about 
like a haunted creature. 

" Mr. Ross !" 

Eve stood there, beautiful, smiling. She 
had left Rinaldi scowling, and had come 
across to Ross. She began to thank him 
for his kindness to Jonathan Cole and his 
family, but he hardly heard her. 
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" That music ! It is dreadful, Miss 
Lester. I am going." 

" Oh, don't go ! You won't hear it in 
another part of the garden." 

He looked pale and annoyed — or grieved. 
They had not been treating him properiy, 
perhaps — she resentfully thought. 

" Oh, not the garden ! I have been there," 
he said. (Eve had gone a few steps along 
the path he had come by.) 

" Have you seen the greenhouse ? And 
that little bit of flower-garden behind the 
house ?" 

It was new to him to have eyes fixed upon 
him with a tender wistfulness. Eve's strong 
sympathies had gone out to this man who 
had a heart for his suffering feUow-creatures. 
What was it to her that he was pale-faced, 
awkward, insignificant-looking, and that he 
was not particular to be polite to the pros^ 
perous — ^if he helped the helpless and taught 
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the despairing to hope? If he had said 
" No," rudely, and had ahruptly left her, she 
would have felt just the same for him. And 
as her clear eyes met his like deep wells of 
an almost holy sympathy, David Ross' 
agitation calmed, and his soul accepted the 
grateful mfluence as a sorrowing man might 
clasp the outstretched hand of a good 
friend. 

" I will go where you like," he said ; and 
Eve led him through the greenhouses, which 
were Mrs. Marlowe's special pride, and 
pointed out this rare flower, that choice 
plant. He nodded as she talked, taking 
little heed. But something in her girlish 
voice calmed — and was pleasant to him. . 

Then they passed under arches of care- 
fully-trimmed creeping-plants. Eve opened 
a little door and they were in the kitchen- 
garden (altered and enlarged when the 
Marlowes came into the parish). This had 
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been a neglected orchard with one brick 
wall devoted to wall-fruit. Now, rows of 
raspberry -bushes and gooseberry-trees alter- 
nated with asparagus and celery-beds. The 
apple and pear trees were heavy with fruit, 
and on the high walls peaches and nectarines 
glowed redly in the fading sunset. 

Eve pointed them out to Ross. 

" The Marlowes' peaches are renowned," 
she was saying; " and they are so good, the 
sick people — what is the matter ?" she 
added, alarmed, for Ross staggered, then 
stood still, and passed his hand across his 
forehead. 

" A slight giddiness," he said, attempting 
to laugh. Then he looked at her, and her 
grave face rebuked him. " I will tell you 
Miss Lester. I have been reminded of the 
worst day of my life : first, by part of the 
garden, then by that music, then by the 
sight and scent of those hateful peaches. 
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How I have shunned gardens and turned 
my head from fruiterers' wmdows all these 
hard years ! Miss Lester, do not be 
offended if I leave you. I am a lonely man, 
I am not accustomed to women — ladies, I 
mean. I have no sister, no wife, no woman 
friend. I am not fit to be with anyone just 
now — will you forgive me if I go T 

He spoke pleadingly — passionately 
almost. 

*' No !" said Eve. " Mr. Ross, stay here 
— I will not speak, I will not disturb you — 
I assure you I will not." 

He looked hopelessly at the open garden- 
door, then half-reluctantly walked on. Eve 
walked silently at his side. She was 
wondering why she had felt up m arms as 
it were at the idea of his leaving her at 
that moment. She felt she would have 
followed him, have begged him to stay, 
have seemed to herself to have done him 
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some wrong if he had left her thus and 
alone. And he? He was unhinged, agi- 
tated, but not displeased with her silent 
presence there at his side, as they by mutual 
instinct turned into a grassy walk leading 
to a large tree in the middle of the garden. 
He felt oppressed, burdened — with his 
suddenly resuscitated memories. 

Here, around the big mulberry-tree, there 
was a circular seat Ross paused and made 
a gesture that she should sit down. 

"Miss Lester' — he spoke awkwardly — 
"I have never told my life to anyone — - 
would you like to know ?" 

She nodded. 

" But not if — ^if you would rather not 
speak of it." 

He looked at her. 

" What is there about you that makes 
people trust you ?" 

She shook her head. 
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" I don't know — except that they know I 
love them." 

" You are a curious gu-1. What makes 
you so sorry for trouble— for suffering? 
Have you ever suffered ? No, that is im- 
possible, judging from your expression." 

A look of surprise was on Eve s face. As 
Ross asked this, it struck her for the first 

time that she was happier than her feUows 
— that she had not paid the great debt of 
pain. But why should this be 1 

"Not yet," she said, bravely accepting 
her coming lot, whatever it might prove, 
and — without dreaming that not having 
noticed her immunity from the general 
burden arose from her absorption in the 
cares of others — blaming herself for her 
omission. " I ought to be unhappy, tried, 
of course, and I dare say I shall be. I owe 
it to my father that I have been so happy." 

" Your father, then, saved you — perhaps 
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from the fate my father brought upon me. 
Miss Lester, my father was an accursed 
wretch." He paused, drew a long breath, 
then went on. " He was a gambler, a 
reprobate, a handsome liar. He met — " (he 
took off his hat and bent his head silently 
for a moment) — " a beautiful, innocent girl. 
He had a sort of entry into fashionable 
society, obtained by subtle and clever fraud. 
He laid in wait for this sweet woman, who 
had just *come out/ as they call it, her 
simple trusting nature seeing no evil through 
very gladness with her life. He courted 
her — ^not because she was what she was, 
but because she was the only child of a rich 
man. He and a woman (the less said of 
that woman to you, the better) schemed 
and plotted till the child was tricked into 
loving this man with all her warm young 
heart, till she was at his mercy, till she was 
worked into so agonizing a grief at her 
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father's natural refusal of him as a husband 
for her, that she left home, father, fiiends, 
all, and married him. That was my 
mother." 

Now that he had begun to unburden his 
grief for the first time, a torrent of words 
gushed out. Eve listened, deeply interested. 

" What do you think the father did ? He 
had been a loving, tender father. This child 
had made up his whole life. Do you think 
he forgave her ? It was a curious forgive- 
ness, if he did. He put on mourning, and 
sent an announcement to his fnends that as 
his daughter had committed moral suicide 
(which was worse than the other, in that 
she was in the full possession of her senses, 
as he considered ordinary suicides were not), 
from that day he esteemed her as having 
died a disgraceful death ; adding, that he 
should receive and resent the mention of her 
name fi-om any person whatsoever as a 
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deadly insult. Then he lived a solitary life, 
brooding over his wrongs — a life that ended 
in his being placed in a lunatic asylum." 
(He paused and sighed.) "Long before 
this, my mother's miseries began. As soon 
as her wretched husband, my father, David 
Ross, found there was no money to be had, 
he showed himself the fiend he was. First, 
he neglected and ill-treated her. After- 
wards, as soon as all hope of forgiveness 
from my grandfitther was over, and he was 
known to be hopelessly insane, he left her 
for the wretched woman who had assisted 

m 

him to win his unhappy victim. Miss Lester, 
I was bom in a workhouse : and there I 
lived till my mother regained strength 
enough to earn a poor living, when she went 
out into the world to seek bread for herself 
and for me. Some professedly charitable 
people took her up. First they tried to get 
some of her father's money for her. But 
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this was in trust, and not to be had. Then 
they were disgusted, and got rid of her with a 
subscription. Poor, beautiful, weak mother ! 
She was so badgered, insulted, sickened of 
London, that she said to me one day with 
some of her old spirit, holding me close to 
her : * David, my lad, they say man made 
the town, and men are heartless; we will go 
into the country, where God blesses the 
flowers and the trees, and they spring up 
before Him instead of the hard stones and 
black walls that shut out the sun;' and she 
did not rest till we were in a little village, 
as this might be. We were happy in our 
tiny cottage. She taught me — ah, she was 
clever ! then while she worked for a London 
wholesale house, I learnt my lessons, and 
well — ^for I loved her. We did not want 
while she could work ; but a winter came 
when she feded and withered. Spring re- 
turned, and left her worse. One day in early 
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summer when she was sittmg in the garden 
(I remember so well that a thrush was 
singing and the school-children were laugh- 
ing and screaming as they came through 
the lane), she called me to her, and there 
were tears in her eyes. * David/ she said 
to me, 'we must trust in God. But I 
cannot work any more ; my eyes can hardly 
see, and I am afraid we shall starve.' 
With my heart in my mouth, I said stoutly 
that should not be ; and struggling with my 
grief, I went off to the town and got a place 
as errand boy. This earned us a pittance, 
and a little of the subscription-money was 
left. But I was unlucky ; the man I served 
died suddenly, and the shop was closed. 
Mother had no wine, no meat; she had to 
live on the bread, which did very well for 
me, strong and hearty — but which her poor 
dry lips would close at the very sight of. 
Oh, Miss Lester ! liow did I live through 
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that slow agony ? B^ow did I exist through 
that last month ? She had a horror that I 
should beg. I had to steal away and try 
to get help. They were a hard set round 
about. They excused their brutality by 
saying that my delicate sweet mother's place 
was the infirmary — the workhouse. How 
could I tell her that — as she lay gasping 
there on her poor bed, my hand in her thin 
hot one, her beautiful eyes looking up to 
heaven ? She loved to see the green things 
from her window, she loved to watch the 
sky and to feel me close to her ; was I to 
say, * Mother, you must go from me and all 
this, and die in a workhouse ward ' ? Miss 
Lester, I could not ; and the day came that 
everything that could be sold and pawned 
was gone, and I went round the place as if 
out of my mind, inwardly calling upon God 
to let her, and me too, die then and there. 
I was standing before the cottage door. 
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wondering what to do, when I heard her 
weak voice call. I went to her, and she 
told me she had dreamt of a beautiful 
garden where there were peaches every- 
where. * Oh, Davie, if I could only have 
a peach/ she whispered, * I think it would 
make me well !' She looked lovingly at 
me in her weakness, and a thought struck 
me, as the peal of bells struck up in the 
village ringing for the wedding of the 
Squire's daughter (a proud lot they were, 
with no pity for the poor). They would 
all be busy, all at the grand feast in the 
great house, and by hook or by crook I 
would have one of the Squire's peaches. 
* Mother, I will go and get you a peach. I 
have only to ask at the Squire's ; the cook is 
a good soul, she will be sure to give me 
one,' I said, with a prayer to be forgiven 
the lie. And I went off, desperate, feeling I 
VOL. I. 21 
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would have sold my soul to the devil (if I 
could have met him) to save my mother 
from want and death; and I climbed the 
hedge of the Squire's fields, and crawled 
through a hole in the kitchen-garden 
wall. 

"There lay the peaches, sunning in the 
hot noon ; their scent turned me faint, for I 
was sick with starvation, and that scent 
meant * thief!' I turned giddy as I crept 
along the wall and picked some of the 

finest; then suddenly a footstep crackled, 
and a big man pounced upon me and 
dragged me out. I shrieked and struggled, 
but he had me tight, and pulled me into 
the flower-garden, close to a fish-pond 
where the water-lilies grew. How I begged 
and implored ! I cried and kissed his 
rough clothes — but he only called me a 
* wheedling warnlint,' and dragged me to 
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the house, where I was locked into a small 
cellar. The barred window looked out upon 
the fields. I clambered up and screamed 
till I was hoarse. The cows stopped graz- 
ing and looked round, but there was no 
human being* near. I only heard music of 
a band, and laughter, and • dancing ; then I 
kicked at the door, and went mad, I think — 
for I beat my head against the walls. At 
last I sank down into a dreamy rest, and 
my soul seemed to leave me and float away 
into a peaceful cloud, where I felt happy, 
and recollected nothing. This lasted till 
they fetched me out next morning ; and I 
told the Squire my story, and he forgave 
me and sent me off with one of the servants 
and with things for my mother; but it 
was too late !" (he paused, and gave a half- 
sigh, half-sob.) " Miss Lester, she was 
deadr 

21—2 
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He replaced his hat. "Forgive me mj 
sad talk," he said. 

Then they walked silently towards the 
garden-gate. Eve did not speak, but just 
as they reached the flower-garden she 
turned and smiled at him, and the faint 
moonlight shone fcn her tearful eyes. 

"I said my mother was dead," he con- 
tinued, as if speaking his thoughts. " I am 
Avrong; since then she has Uved for me in 
each forlorn, unhappy soul that has crossed 
my path ; and when helping these it seems 
as if I were unravelling that cruel web which 
entangled her life. Miss Lester, let me help 
you with your poor people — will you 

not r 

He spoke humbly. She held out her 
hand, he clasped and dropped it ; then 

" Eve, Miss Lester ! Good gracious, I 
have been looking for you everywhere !" 
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the Eector came rushing out bareheaded 
and fussy. " Here is Einaldi in a huff, 
won't play or anything till you come; pray 
come in." 

Eve turned to Eoss, but he was gone. 
Einaldi came out of the conservatory, evi- 
dently sulky. 

" Eve, you might ask him.'' 

Mr. Marlowe was intensely annoyed. He 
had managed to coax them all in, and the 
principal performer had jibbed, as it were. 
Eve turned to Einaldi. 

" Oh, I am sure he will play ! Will you 
not ?" she said. 

" Do you ask me ?" 

He spoke in a voice of suppressed 
passion. 

" Certainly !" 

" Then I will." 

The Eector rushed off, triumphant ; 
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Rinaldi gave a rapid glance round — ^then 
seized Eve's hand and kissed it. 

" Oh !" 

Evq stepped back, glanced at Rinaldi, 
then covering her fiice, burst into tears. 

Some one who had lingered in the shade 
saw the kiss — and had departed wrathful 
and in a rage of mingled emotion. 

He had not waited to see the Uara. 
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